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INTRODUCTION. 


Mr dog had made a point on a piece of 


fallow-ground, and led the curate and me 
two or three hundred yards over that and 
Some stubble adjoining, in a breathless state 
of expectation, on a burning first of Septem- 
ber. 


* 


It was a false point, and our labour was 
vain : yet, to do Rover justice (for he's an 


excellent dog, though I have lost his pedi- 


gree,) the fault was none of his, the birds 


were gone: the curaie shewed me the pot 
where they had lain basking, at the roataf © 


an old hedge. | 
I stopped and cried Hem! The curate is 


fatter than I; he wiped the sweat from bis 


brow. 


. Y * 
4 


There is no state where one 1s apter to pause 


and look round one, than aſter aucb a disap- 
A 2 pointment.: 
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pointment. It is even so in life. When we 
have been hurrying on, impelled by some 
warm wish or other, looking neither to the 

Tight hand nor to the left--we find of a sud- 
den that all our gay hopes are flown; and 
the only slender consolation that some friend 
can give us, is to point where they were once 
to be found. And lo! if we are not of that 
combustible race, who will rather beat their 
heads in Spile, than wipe their brows with the 
curate, we look round and say, with the nau- 
Seated listlessness of the king of Israel, All 
is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 


I looked round with some Such grave a- 
popbtbegm in my mind when I discovered, 
for the first time, a venerable pile, to which 
the inclosure belonged. An air of melancho- 
ly hung about it. There was a languid still- 
ness in the day, and a single crow, that 
perthed on an old tree by the side of the gate, 


Seemed to delight in the echo of its own 
croaking. 


I leaned 
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T leaned an my gun and looked; but I 
had not breath enough to ast the curate a 
question. I observed carving on the bark of 
Some of the trees: tas indeed the only mark 
of human art about the place, except that some 
branches appeared to have been lopped, to 
give a view of the cascade, which was formed 
by a little rill at some distance. 


„ 


Just at that instant I saw pass between the 
trees, a young lady with a book in her hand. 
I stood upon a stone to observe her; but the 
curate sat him down on the grass, and lean- 
ing his back where 1 Stood, told me, © That 
was the daughter of a neighbouring gentle- 
man of the name of WALTON, whom heb 1 
Seen walking there more than once. | 


” 
+ ® 
o ” 
- 


«* Some time ago” be said, © one HARLEY 
lived there, a whimscal Sort of a man I am 
told, but I was not then inthe cure; though 
if I bad a turn for those things, I might 
know a good deal of his history, for the great- 
est part of it is still in my possession.” 

ö Ag N 
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« His history!“ said I. « Nay you may 


call it what you please, said the curate ; for 
indeed it is no more a history than git is a Ser- 
mon. The way I came by it was this: Some 
time ago, a grave, oddish kind of a man 
boarded at a farmer's in this parish : The 
country people called him The Ghost; and 
he wwas known by the slouch in his gait, and 
the length of his stride. Iwas but little ac- 
quainted with bim, for be never frequented 


any of the clubs hereabouts. Yet for all be 


used to walk a nights, he was as gentle as a 
lamb at times; for I have seen him play- 


ing at te-totum with the children on the great 


Stone at the door of our church-yard. 


Hoon after I was made curate, be left 


| _ the parisb and went no body kngws whither ; 


and in his room was found a bundle of papers, 


_ which was brought to me by his landlord. 


I began to read them, but I soon grew weary 
of the task ; for besides that the hand is in- 
tolerably bad, I could never find the author 


in 
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in one strain for two chapters together; and I 


don't believe there's a single syllogism from 


beginning to end.” 
* I should be glad to seethis medley,” said 


J. Ton shall see it now,” ansvered the cu- 
rate, © for I always take it along with me a- 
Shooting.” © How came it so torn?” 
«*Tis excellent wadding,” said the curate.-- 
This was a plea of expediency I was not in a 
condition to answer ; for I had actually in my 


pocket great part of an edition of one of the 


German Illustrissimi, for the very same pur- 
pose. We exchanged books; and by that 


means (for the curate wasa $trenuous logician) 
we probably saved both. 


When I returned to town, I Bad leisure 


to peruse the acquisition I had made: I found | . 


it a bundle of little episodes, put together 
without art, and of no importance on the 
whole, with Something of nature, and little 
else in them. I was a good deal affected 


with 5ome very trifling passages in iti; and 


bad 


vin INTRODUCTION 


had the name of Marmontel, or a Richard- 


son, been on the litle age tis odds that 
I should have wept : But 


One is ashamed to be pleased with the 
works of one knows not whom. 


THE 


1 


ard- 


that 


» the 


HE 


THE 


MAN OF FEELING» 
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CHAP. AT, 


Of basbfulness.--- A character--- His opinion 
on that subject. 


N ; 'HERE is some rust about every man 
at the beginning; though in some 

nations (among the French, for instance) 
the ideas of the inhabitants, from climate, 
or what other cause you will, are so viva- 
cious, so eternally on the wing, that they 
must, even in small societies, have a fre- 
quent 

* The reader will remember, that the Editor is 
accountable only for ſcattered chapters, and frag- 
ments of chapters; the curate muſt anſwer for the 
reſt. The number at the top, when the chapter 


was entire, he has given as it originally ſtood, with 
the title which its author had affixed to it. 
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quent collision; the rust therefore will his 
wear off sooner: but in Britain it often len 
goes with a man to his grave; nay, he | 
dares not even pen a hic jacet to speak out 1 +, } 


for him after his death. _ 4 

Let them rubit of by travel,“ said the Tal 

baronet's brother, who was a striking in- 2 
an 


Stance of excellent metal, shamefully rust- 
ed. I had drawn my chair near his. Let 
me paint the honest old man: tis but one 
passing sentence to preserve his image in 

my mind. 


He sat in his usual attitude, with his el- 
bow rested on his knee, and his fingers | 
ꝓressed on his cheek. His face was sha- 
ded by his hand; yet it was a face that 
might once have been well accounted | 
handsome; its features were manly and 
striking, and a certain dignity resided on gn 
his eyebrows, which were the largest I 
remember to have seen. His person was 
tall and well made; but the indolence of 


his 


often 
y, he 
k out 


id the 
ig in- 
rust- 

Let 
it one 
age in 


is el- 
ngers 


e that 
unted 
ly and 
led on 
rest | 
n was 


nce of 


his ; 
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his nature had now inclined it to corpu- 


will 


lency. 


His remarks were few, and made only 
to his familiar friends; but they were such 
as the world might have heard with vene- 
ration; and his heart, uncorrupted by its 


ways, was ever warm in the cause of virtue 
and his friends. | 


He is now forgotten and gone! The 
last time I was at Silton-hall, I saw his 
chair stand in its corner by the fire side; 
there was an additional cushion on it, and 
it was occupied by my young lady's favou- 
rite lap-dog. I drew near unperceived, 


1. WY and pinched its ear in the bitterness of my 


of its misfortune, but she bewailed it in 
the most pathetic terms; and kissing its 
lips, laid it gently on her lap, and covered 
it with a cambric handkerchief. I sat in 


. "= 
_— 
r 
PP 7 27 * 


soul; the creature howled, and ran to it“ 
mistress. She did not suspect the author 


in my old friend's seat; I heard the roar. 
of 
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of mirth and gaiety around me: poor Ben- 
Silton! I gave thee a tear then: accept 
of one cordial drop that falls to thy me- 
mory now. 


* They should wear it off by travel.” 
—-Why, it is true, said 1, that will go 


far; but then it will often happen, that 


in the velocity of a modern tour, and a- 
midst the materials through which it is 
commonly made, the friction is so violent, 


that not only the rust, but the metal too, 


is lost in the progress. 


Give me leave to correct the expression 
of your metaphor, said Mr Silton; that is 


not always rust which is acquired by the 


inactivity of the body on which it preys ; 


such, perhaps, is the case with me, though | 


indeed I was never cleared from my 
youth; (but taking it in its first stage) it 


is rather an encrustation, which nature 
has given fer purposes of the greatest wis- 


vou 


dom. 


Ben- 
ccept 
me- 


avel.“ 
ill go 
that 
1d a- 
it is 


olent, 


too, 


>SSION 
lat is 


the 
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You are right, I returned ; and some- 
times, like certain precious fossils, there 
may be hid under it gems of the purest 
brilliancy. 


Nay, farther, continued Mr Silton, there 
are two distinct sorts of what we call 
bashfulness; this, the awkwardness of a 
booby, which a few steps into the world 
will convert into the pertness of a cox- 
comb; that, a consciousness, which the 
most delicate feelings produce, and the 
most extensive knowledge cannot always 
remove. : 


From the incidents I have already re- 
lated, I imagine it will be concluded that 
Harley was of the latter species of 
bashful animals; at least, if Mr Silton's 
principle is just, it may be argued on this 
side; for the gradation of the first men- 
tioned sort, it is certain, he never attained, 
Some part of his external appearance u as 


modelled from the company of those gen- 


B tlemen 
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tlemen, whom the antiquity of a family, 
now possessed of bare 2zol. a year enti- 
tled its representative to approach : these 
indeed were not many ; great part of the 
property in his neighbourhood being in the 
hands of merchants, who had got rich 
by their lawful calling abroad, and the 
sons of stewards, who had got rich by 
their lawful calling at home: persons s0 
perfectly versed in the ceremonial of thou- 
sands, tens of thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands, (whose degrees of precedency 
are plainly demonstrable from the first 
page of the Complete Accomptant, or 
Young Man's best Pocket Companion, ) 
that a bow at church from them to such a 
man as Harley,--would have made the 
parson look back into his sermon for some 
precept of Christian humility. 


CHAP. 
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C HA F. A. 


Of worldy interests. 


HERE are certain interests which the 
world supposes every man to have, 

and which therefore are properly enough 
termed worldly ; but the world is apt to 
make an erroneous estimate: ignorant of 
the dispositions which constitute our hap- 


piness or misery, they bring to an ur distin- 


guished scale the means of the one, as con- 
nected with power, wealth, or grandeur, 
and of the other with their contraries. Phi- 
losphers and poets have often protested a- 

gainst this decision ; but their arguments | 


have been despised as declamatory, or ridi- 
culed as romantic. 


There are never wanting to a young man 
some grave and prudent friends to set him 
right in this particular, if he need it: to 
watch his ideas as they arise, and point 

B 2 them 
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16 THE MAN OF FEELING. 


them to those objects which a wise man 
should never forget. 


Harley did not want for some monitors 
of this sort. He was frequently told of 
men, whose fortunes enabled them to com- 


mand a the luxuries of life, whose fortunes | 


were of their own acquirement : his envy 
was invited by a description of their happi- 
ness, and his emulation by a recital of the 
means which had procured it. 


Harley was apt to hear those lectures 


with indifference ; nay sometimes they got 
the better of his temper; and as the in- 
stances were not always amiable, provoked 


on his part, some reflections, which I am 


persuaded his good-nature would else have 
avoided. 


Indeed I have observed one ingredient, 
somewhat necessary in a man's composi- 
tion towards happiness, which people of 
feeling would do well to acquire; a cer- 
tain 


- man 


nitors 
d of 
COm - 


rtunes | 


envy 


1appi- | 


of the 


je in- 
oked 
1 am 


have 


dient, 
posi- 
le of 
cer- 
tain 
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tain respect for the follies of mankind: for 
there are so many fools whom the opinion 
of the world entitles to regard, whom acci- 
dent has placed in heights of which they are 
unworthy, that he who cannot restrain his 
contempt or indignation at the sight, will 
he too often quarrelling with the disposal of 
things, to relish that share which is allotted 
to himself. I do not mean, however, to 


insinuate this to have been the case with 
tures | 
y got | 


Harley ; on the contrary, if we might rely 
on his own testimony, the conceptions he 
had of pomp and grandeur served to endear 
the state which Providence had assigned. 


him. 


He lost his father the last surviving of 
his parents, as I have already related when 
he was a boy. The good man, from a fear of 
offending, as well as a regard to his son, had 
named him a variety of guardians; one 
consequence of which was, that they sel- 
dom met at all to consider the affairs of 
their ward; and when they did meet, their 

B 3 opinions 
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opinions were so opposite, that the only 


possible method of conciliation, was the 


mediatory power of a dinner and a bottle, 
which. commonly interrupted, not ended, 
the dispute; and after that interruption 
ceased, left the consulting parties in a con- 


dition not very proper for adjusting it. 
His education therefore had been but indif- 


ferently attended. to;. and after being taken 
from a country-school, at which he had 
been boarded, the young gentleman was 


suffered to be his own master in the subse- 
quent branches of literature, with some 


assistance from the parson of the parish in 
languages and philosophy, and from the 
exciseman in arithmetic and book-keeping. 

One of his guardians, indeed, who, in his 
youth, had been an mhabitant of the Tem- 
ple, set him to read Coke upon Lyttleton; 
a book which is very properly put: into the 
hands of beginners in that science, as its 
simplicity is accommodated to their under- 
standings, and its size to their inclination. | 
He 


only 
s the 
ottle, 
nded, 
ption 
con- 


ig it. 
indif- 
taken 


had. 1 
eounsellors we have mentioned, One of 
Was 


ubse-- 
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He profited but little by the perusal; but 
it was not without its use m the family : 
for his maiden aunt applied it commonly to 
the lauduble purpose of pressing her rebel- 
lious linens to the folds she had allotted 


them. 


There were particularly two ways of in- 
creasing his fortune which might have oc- 
curred to people of less foresight than the 


these was, the prospect of his succeeding 


to an old lady, a distant relation, who was 
known-to be possessed of a very large sum 
in the stocks: but in this their hopes were 
disappointed; for the young man was 80 
untoward in his disposition, that, notwith- 
standing the instructions he daily received, 
his visits rather tended to alienate than 
gain the good-will of his kinswoman. He 
sometimes looked grave when the old la- 
dy told the jokes of her youth; he often 
refused to eat when she pressed upon him 

and 
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and was seldom or never provided with: 
Sugar-candy or liquoriee when she was 
seized with a fit of coughing : Nay, he had 


once the rudeness to fall asleep, while she 
was describing the composition and vir- 
tues of her favourite cholic-water: In short 
he accommodated himself so ill to her 


humour, that she died, and did not leave 


him a farthing.. 


The other method pointed out to him 
was, an endeavour to get a lease of some 
crown-lands, which lay contiguous to his 


little paternal estate. This, it was imagi- 


ned, might be easily procured, as the 


crown did not draw so much rent as Har- 
ley could afford to give, with very con- 


siderable profit to himself; and the then 
lessee had rendered himself so obnoxious 
to the ministry, by the disposal of Hs vote 
at an election, that he could not expect 
a renewal. This, however, needed some 
interest with the great, which Harley or | 


his father never possessed. 
His 


with 
> was 
e had 


le she 
vir- 
short 
o her 


leave 


magi- 
s the 
Har- 
con=- 
then 
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His neighbour, Mr Walton, having 
heard of this affair, generously offered his 
assistance to accomplish it. He told him, 


that though he had long been a stranger 


to courtiers, yet he believed there were 
some of them who might pay regard to 
his recommendation; and that, if he thought 
it worth the while to take a London-jour- 
ney upon the business, he would furnish 
him with a letter of introduction to a ba- 


ronet of his acquaintance, who had a great 
o him deal to say with the first lord of the trea- 


— oy ay. 


o his 


When his friends heard of this offer, 
they pressed him with the utmost earnest- 
ness to accept of it. They did not fail to 
enumerate the many advantages which a 
certain degree of spirit and assurance gives 
a man who would make a figure in the 
world: they repeated their instances of 
good fortune in others, ascribed them all 
to a happy forwardness of disposition; 
and made so copious a recital of the dis- 

advantages 
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advantages which attend the opposite | 


weakness, that a stranger, who had heard 
them, would have been led to imagine that 
11 the British code there was some disqua- 
lifying statute against any citizen who 
should be convicted of- modesty. 


Harley, though he had no great relish 
for the attempt, yet could not resist the 
torrent of motives that assaulted him; and 


as he needed but little preparation for his 
journey, a day, not very distant, was fixed 


for his departure. 


CHAP. 
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boite 2 

heard CHAP Mil. 
e that 

squa- The Man of Feeling in love. 


Who 


HE day before that on which he set 
out, he went to take leave of Mr 
relish Walton. We would conceal nothing ; 
st the {---there was another person of the fami- 
; and ly to whom also the visit was intended, on 
or his M hose account perhaps, there were some 
fixed tenderer feelings in the bosom of Harley 
than his gratitude for the friendly notice 
of that gentleman (though he was seldom 
deficient in that virtue) could inspire. Mr 
I A P. Walton had a daughter and such a daugh- 


ter! we will attempt some description of 
er by and by. 


Harley's notions of the beautiful, were not 
always to be defined, nor indeed such as 
he world woul l always assent to, though 
we could define them. A hblush, a phrase 
of affability to an inferior, a tear at a mo- 


ving 


* 


* 
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ving tale, were to him, like the Cestus of 
Cytherea, unequalled in conferring beau- 
ty. For all these Miss Walton was re- 
markable; but as these, like the above- 
mentioned Cestus, are perhaps still more 
powerful, when the wearer is possessed 
of some degree of beauty, commonly so 
called: it happened, that, from this cause, 
they had more than usual power in the 
person of that young lady. 


She was now arrived at that period of 
life which takes, or is supposed to take, 


from the flippancy of girlhood those spright- 
| dinessess with which some good-natured old 
maids oblige the world at three-score. 
She had been ushered into life (as that 
word is used in the dialect of St. James's) 

at seventeen, her father being then in 
parliament, and living in London: at se- 
venteen, therefore, she had been a uni- 
versal toast; her health, now she was four | 


and twenty, was only drank by those who 


knew her face at least. Her complexion } 
WAS 


| 
. 


stus of 
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above- 
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was mellowed into a paleness, which cer- 
tainly took from her beauty ; but agreed, 
at least Harley used to say so, with the 
pensive softness of her mind. Her eyes 
were of that gentle hazel colour whiebhis ra- 
ther mild than piercing ; and, except when 
they were lighted up by good-humour, 
which was frequently the case, were suy- 
posed by the fine gentlemen to want fire. 
Her air and manner were elegant in the 


N highest degree, and were as sure of com- 
riod of 


2 take, | 
Tright- | 
red old 
score. 
s that 


manding respect, as their mistress was 


far from demanding it. Her voice was in- 
expressibly soft; it was, according to that 
incomparable simile of Otway's, 


like the ſhepherd's pipe upon the moun- 


tains, 


„When all his little flock's at feed before via: oP 


The effect it had upon Harley, hunself 
used to paint ridiculously enough; and a- 
scribed it to powers, which few believed, 
and nobody cared for. 


C Her 
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Her conversation was always cheerful, 
but rarely witty ; and vithout the smallest 
affectation of learning, had as much sen- 
timent in it as would havepuzzled a Turk 
upon his principles of female materialism, 
to account for. Her beneficence was un- 
bounded; indeed the natural tenderness ess 
of her heart might have been argued, by St 
the frigidity of a casuist, as detracting 
from her virtue in this respect, for her hu- | 
manity was a feeling, not a principle; but 
minds like Harley's are not very apt to # 
make this distinction, and generally give | 
-our virtue credit for all that benevolence 
which is instinctive in our nature. 4 


As her father had some years retired to ee: 
the country, Harley had frequent opportu- wl 
nities of seeing her. He looked on her 
for some time merely with that respect F ,. 
and admiration which her appearance 


It 
seemed to demand, and the opinion of o- Ie. 
thers conferred upon her: from this cause, Fin 


perhaps, and from that extreme sensibili- 


oe 
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ieerfil,Þy of which we have taken frequent notice, 
RET | TEM Harley was remarkably silent in her pre- 
h sen.$ence. He heard her sentiments with pe- 
1 Turk Fuliar attention, sometimes with looks ve- 
ialism, ry expressive of approbation; but seldom 
vas un- (declared his opinion on the subject, muclr 
erness ess made compliments to the lady on the 
ed, by ustness of her remarks. 


act] : ' * 
conyg From this very reason it was, that Miss 
er hu- u, : 
ha Walton frequently took. more particular 

>: but 


N F otice of him than of other visitors, who, 
. ®by the laws of precedency, were better 

4 | - 34 Jentitled to it: it was a mode of- politeness 
Iishe had peculiarly studied, to bring to 

the line of that equality, which is ever ne- 
red to I cessary for the ease of our guests, those 


bortu- u hose sensibility had placed them below it. 
n her 


Harley saw this; for though he was a 
espect 


child in the drama of the world; yet was. 
ance ; 
oh it not altogether owing to a want of knou - 
on EY | | 
$ ledge on his part; on the contrary, the 
most delicate consciousness of propriety 
C2 often. 


cause, 
1Sib1li- | 
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_ often! kindled that blush which marred the 
performance of it: this raised his e steem en 
something above what the most sanguine led 
descriptions of her goodness had been able ier 
to do; for certain it is, that notwithstand- t tl 
ing the laboured definitions which very?» 
wise men have given' us of the inherent] sho 
beauty of virtue, we are al xays inclined to P 
think her handsomest when she conde- ro 
scends to smile upon ourselves. K 
Mh. 
It would be trite to observe the easy Fou 
gradation from esteem to love: in the bo- 
som of Harley there scarce needed a me 
transition; for there were certain seasons im 
when his ideas were flushed to a degree 
much above their common complexion. Hex. 
In times not.credulous of inspiration, we 
should account for this from some natural 
cause; but we do not mean to account 
for it at all; it were sufficient to describe 
its effects; but they were sometimes so 
ludicrous, as might derogate from the 
dignity of the sensations which produced 
them | 


G. 

rred the 
esteemem to describe. They were treated in- 
inguine leed as such by most of Harley's sober 
en able friends, who often laughed very heartily: 
tang Rt the awkward blunders of the real Har- 
h very$©)> when the different faculties, which 
Should have prevented them, were entirely 
occupied by the ideal. In some of these pa- 
oxisms of fancy, Miss Walton did not 
ail to be introduced; and the picture 
Which had been drawn amidst the sur- 
e easy Founding objects of unnoticed levity, was 
be bo- mow singled out to be viewed through the 
ded a medium of romantic imagination: it was: 
improved of course, and esteem was a, 
degree word inexpressive of the feelings which it 
lexion. excited. itt 
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30 THE MAN OF FEELING. 
CHAP. XIV. 


He seis out cn is journey. The beggar 


and his dog. 


E had taken leave of his aunt on 
the eve of his intended departure; 
but the good lady's affection for her 
nephew interrupted her sleep, and early 
as it was next morning when Harley came 
down stairs to set out, he found her in the 

parlour with a tear on her cheek, and her 
caudle-cup in her hand. She knew e- 
nough of physic to prescribe against go- 
ing abroad of a morning with an empty | 
stomach. She gave her blessing with the hc 
draught ; her instructions she had deliver- || to 
ed the night before. They consisted 
mostly of negatives; for London in her 
idea, was so replete with temptations, 
that it needed the whole armour of her | f 
friendly cautions to repel their attacks. 8 


Peter 
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Peter stood at the door. We have 
nentioned this faithful fellow formerly; 
Harley's father had taken him up an or- 
han, and saved him from being cast on 
he parish; and he had ever since remain- 
d in the service of him and of his son. 
Harley shook him by the hand as he pass- 
ed, smiling, as if he had said, I will not 
weep.” He sprung hastily into the chaise 
| early that waited for him: Peter folded up the 
came Ytep. © My dear master (said he, shak- 
in the ſing the solitary lock that hung on either 
nd her fide of his head,) I have been told as how 
ew e- London is a sad place.”----He was choak- 
St go- Fed with the thought, and his benediction 
empty could not be heard :--but it shall be heard 
th the honest Peter !--where these tears will add 


eliver- Ito its energy. | 

1S1sted | | * g 
in her | In a few hours Harley reached the inn 
ations, where he proposed breakfasting ; but the 
of her fulness of his heart would not suffer him 
ks. do eat a morsel. He walked out on the 
Peter road, and gaining a little height, Stood gaz- 


ing 


beggar 


unt off 
arture : 
» het 


A 
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ing on that quarter he had left. He look- 
ed for his wonted prospect, his fields, his 
wood and his hills: they were lost in the dis- 
tant clouds, He penciled them on the clouds, 
and bade them farewel with a sigh ! 


He sat down on a large stone to take | 
out a little pebble from his shoe, when he 
saw, at some distance, a beggar approach- | 
ing him. He had on a loose sort of coat, 
mended with different- coloured rags, a- 
mongst which the blue and the russet were © 


predominant. He had a short knotty stick 


in his hand, and on the topofit was stuck a 
ram's horn; his knees thoughhe was no pil- 


grim had worn the stuff of his breeches ; he 


woreno shoes, and his stockings had entirely 
lost that part of them which should have 


covered his feet and ancles: in his face, 


however, was the plump appearance of 
good humour; he walked a good round 
pace, and a crook-legged dog trotted at his 


heels. 


Our delicacies, said Harley to himself, 
are | 


F. 
77. 


> IoOR 


Is, his: 
he dis- 


clouds, 


O take. 
hen he 


roach- | 


coat, 


t were 
The beggar on receiving it, poured forth 


blessings without number; and, with a 


y stick 
Stuck a 


no pil- | 


es ; he 


ntirely | 
| have | 


face, 


ice of | 
round 
| at his 


imself, 
are 
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are fantastic; they are not in nature] that 
beggar walks over the sharpest of these 
stones barefooted, whilst I have lost the 
most delightful dream in the world, from 
the smallest of them happening to get into 
my shoe.“ -The beggar had by this time 


come up, and pulling off a piece of hat, 


asked charity of Harley ; the dog began to 
beg too -it was impossible to resist both; 
and, in truth, the want of shoes and stock- 


gs, a- ings had made both unnecessary, for Har- 


ley had destined sixpence for him before. 


sort of smile on his countenance, said to 
Harley,“ chat if he wanted to have his for- 
tune told.“ Harley turned his eye briskly 
on the beggar: it was an unpromising look 
for the subject of a prediction, and silenced 
the prophet immediately. I would much 
rather learn, said Harleyy what it is in 
your power to tell me ; your trade must 
be an entertaining one: sit down on this 


stone, and let me e know something of your 
profession; 
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self.“ 


Master replied the beggar, I like your 


humour of plain- dealing in me from a 
child; but there is no doing with it in this 
world ; we must live as we can, and lying 
is, as you call it, my profession: but I was 


once in telling truth. 


much as to make me live: EF never laid by 
indeed: for I was reckoned a piece of a 
vag, and your vags, I take it, are seldom 
rich, Mr Harley.” So, said Harley, you 
seem to know me.” © Ay, there are few 
folks in the country that I don't know 
something of: How should I tell fortunes 
else? © True; but to go on with your 
story: you were a labourer, you Say, and 
a wag; your industry, I suppose, you left 


profession; I have often thought of turn- 
ing fortune-teller for a week or two my-- 


frankness much; God knows L had the 


in some sort forced to the trade, for I dealt 


« I was a labourer, Sir, and gained as 


with. 


vit 
pre 


A 


v - 
7. 
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turn 
Oo my- 


vith your old trade; but your humour you 
preserve to be of use to you in your new.“ 


* What signifies sadness, Sir? a man 
groxs lean on't: but I was brought to 
my idleness by degrees; first I could not 
Work, and it went against my stomach to 
work ever after. I was seized with a ail 
lying fever at the time of the assizes being in the 
t I was county where I lived; for I was always cu- 
I dealt. rious to get acquainted with the felons, 
because they are commonly fellows of 
Zmuch mirth and little thought, qualities I 


te your 
ad the 
from a 
in this 


oy by had ever an esteem for. In the height of 
Eh this fever, Mr Harley, the house where I 
lay took fire, and burnt to the ground; I 

eldom | ü 8 
vas carried out in that condition, and lay 
x YOU Fall the rest of my illness in a barn. I got 
TIN the better of my disease, however, but I 
was so weak that I spit blood whenever I 
"ow FS attempted to work. I had no relation li- 
| ving that I kney of, and I never kept a 
0 "y friend above a week, when I was able to 
u left Joke; I seldom remained above six months 


With : 
f in 
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in a parish, so that I might have died be- 
fore I had found a settlement in any: 
thus I was forced to beg my bread, and 
Sorry trade I found it, Mr Harley. I toldin 
all my misfortunes truly, but they wereFtn 
seldom believed; and the few who gave Sa 
me a halfpenny as they passed, did it with ti 
a shake of the head, and an injunction notY pe 
to trouble them with a long story. In} at 
short, I found that people don't care to giver 
alms without some security for their mo- 3 
ney ; a wooden leg or a u ithered arm is: 
sort of draught upon heaven for those w hc jb 
chuse to have their money placed to ac- g 5! 
count there; so I changed my plan, andi v 
instead of telling my own misfortunes, be : C 
gan to prophesy happiness to others} 5 
This I found by much the better way I 
folks will always listen when the tale is theii i: 
own; and of many who say they do nol 
believe in fortune-telling, I have knou n few 
on whom it had not a very sensible effect; 
I pick up the names of their acquaintance | 

| amour$y 
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died beFamours and little squabbles are easily 
in any Ygleaned among servants and neighbours ; 
d, and Mand indeed people themselves are the best 

I toldFintelligencers in the world for our purpose: 
1ey werethey dare not puzzle us for their own 
ho gavgſsake, for every one is anxious to hear what 
id it with they wish to believe; and they who re- 
ction notÞ peat it, to laugh at it when they have done, 
tory. Ing are generally more serious than their hea- 
e to gives rers are apt to imagine. With a tolerable 
heir mo— good memory, and some share of cunning, 
arm is with the help of walking a- nights over 
jose he beaths and church-yards, with this, and 
shewing the tricks of that there dog, 
whom I stole from the serjeant of a mar- 
ching regiment (and by the way he can 


d to ac- 
lan, and 
ines, be- 


others steal too upon occasion), I make shift to 
er way pick up a livelihood. My trade, indeed, 
le is thei} is none of the honestest ; yet people are 
y do nol not much cheated neither, who give a few 
ou n fey half-pence for a prospect of happiness, 


which I have heard some persons say is 
all that a man can arrive at in this world. 
D ---Zut 


le effect 
uintance 
amour 
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---But I must bid you good-day, Sir; for | 
I have three miles to walk before noon, to 


inform some boarding-school young ladies, 


whether their husbands are to be peers of | 


the realm, or captains in the army; a que- 
tion which I promised to ans wer them by 
that time.” 


Harley had drawn a shilling from his 
pocket; but Virtue bade him consider on 
whom he was going to bestow it.--- Virtue 
held back his arm :---but a milder form, 
a younger sister of Virtue's, not so severe 
as Virtue nor so serious as Pity, smiled u- 
pon him: His fingers lost their compres- 
sion; nor did Virtue offer to catch the 
money as it fell. It had no sooner rea- 
ched the ground than the watchful cur (a 
trick he had been taught) snapped it up; 
and, contrary to the most approved me- 
thod of stewardship, delivered it immedi- 
ately into the hands of his master, 


CHAP. 


* 


Fl 


d. 
J. 


Ir; for 
OOon, to 
ladies, 
eers of 


a que- 


1em by 


om his 
der on 
-Virtue 

form, 
severe 
led u- 
npres- 
:h the 
r rea- 
cur (a 
t up; 

d me- 
medi- 


AP. 


V 
bi the great man, for whom he had the intro- 
q ductory letter from Mr Walton. 


them any place in the account. 
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J 


CHAT, AL. 


He makes a second expedilion tothe Baronet's, 
The laudable ambition of a young man to 
be tdorght something by the world, 


E have related, in a former chapter, 
the little success of his first visit to 


To peo- 
ple of equal sensibility, the influence of 
those trifles we mentioned on his deport- 


1 ment will not appear surprising; but to 
his friends in the country, they could not 


be stated, nor would they have allowed 
In some 
of their letters, therefore, which he recei- 
ved soon after, they expressed their sur- 
prise at his not having been more urgent in 
his application, and again recommended 
the blushless assiduty of successful merit. 


He resolved to make another attempt at 
| D 2 the 
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the baronet's ; fortified with higher notions! 
of his own dignity, and with less appre- 
hension of repulse. In his way to Gros-＋se 
venor-square he began to ruminate on the 
folly of mankind, who affixed those ideas 
of superiority to riches, which reduced? 
the minds of men, by nature equal with the 
more fortunate, to that sort of servility 
which he felt in his own. By the time he? 
had reached the square, and was walking Þ 
along the pavement which led to the ba- h 
ronet's, he had brought his reasoning on + 
the subject to such a point, that the con- 
clusion, by every rule of logic, should have J 
led him to a thorough indifference in his 
approaches to a fellow-mortal, whether? 
that fellow-mortal was possessed of six or | 
six thousand pounds a year. It is proba- 
ble, however, that the premises had been 
improperly formed: fcr it is certain, that 
when he approached the great man's door, i 
he felt his heart agitated by an unusual 


pulsation. 1 


1 


He 


'f 


4 


NG. 
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s appre- / He had almost reached it, when he ch. 
to Gros-Aserved a young gentleman coming out 
te on the} dressed in a white frock, and a red laced 


se ideas aistcoast, with a small switch in his hand, 


r educed} vhich he seemed to manage with a par- 
with the! icular good grace. As he passed him on 
servility The steps, the stranger very politely ma le 
time he im a bow, which Harley returned, thougu 
walking He could not remember ever liaving seen 
> the ba- Him before. He asked Harley, in the Same 
oning on ip manner, if he was going to wait on is 
the con- friend the Baronet ? For I was just cal- 
uld have Ying, said he, and am sorry to find that he 
ee in his is gone for some days into the country.“ 
whether Y Harley thanked him for his information; 
of six or and was turning from the door, when the 
is proba- pther observed that it would be proper to 
nad been Weave his name, and very obligingly knock- 
tain, that ed for that purpose. Here is a gentle- 
n's door, ' man, Tom, who meant to have waited on 
unusual * your master.“ Your name, it YOu please 
J Sir?“ Harley.”---<You'tl remember, 
Tom, Harley.” ---The door was shut.“ 
Hol | D 3 Since 
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Since we are here, said he, we shall not N ve 
lose our walk, if we add a little to do it by $v! 


a turn or two in Hyde- park.“ He accom- Ne 
panied this proposal with a second bow, and 

Harley accepted of it by another in return. 1 

Un 

The conversation, as they walked, was TL. 


brilliant on the side of his companion, 
The playhouse, the opera, with every oc- [ 
currence in high-life he seemed perfectly 

master of; and talked of some reigning 1 
beauties of quality, in a manner the most 55 
feeling in the world. Harley admired the 

happiness of his vivacity; and, opposite as 
it was to the reserve of his own nature, be- 1 


gan to be much pleased with its effects. 4 


\ 


te 


Though I am not of opinion with some 
wise men, that the existence of objects de- 
pends on idea; yet, I am convinced, that 
their appearance is not a little influenced J 
by it. The optics of some minds are in so þ 
unlucky a perspective, as to throw a shade cu 


every, 


. 43 
all not very picture that is presented to them; 
do it by Þvhile those of others (of which number 
accom- as Harley), like the mirrors of the la- 
OW, and ties, have agyonderful effect in bettering 
return. their complexions. Through such a me- 
| 1m perhaps he was looking on his pre- 
ed, was zent companion. 
1panion, 4 
1ery oe- f When they had finished their walk, and 
erfectly were returning by the corner of the Park, 
reigning hey observed a board hung out of a win- 
1 mo. signifying, © an excellent ORDINARY 
ired the n Saturdays and Sundays.“ It happened 
20site as to be Saturday, and the table was covered 
ure, be- for the purpose. What if we should go in 
"oy and dine here, if you happen not to be en- 
gaged, Sir?” said the young gentleman, 
th some It is not impossible but we shall meet 
ects de- with some original or other; it is a sort 
ed, that of humour 1 like hugely.” Harley made 
fluenced no objection ; and the stranger showed him 
are in So 7 the way into the parlour. 
Shade cn, 
every, He was placed, by the courtesy of his 
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introductor, 
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* 
introductor, in an arm- chair that stoodvh 
at one side of the fire. Over against hin OL 
was seated aman of a grave considering as-Fhe 
pect, with that look of sober prudence whichWhe 
indicates what is commonly called a warmFe! 
man. He wore a pretty large wig, which 1 
had once been white, but was now of al = 
brownish yellow; his coat was one off 4 

those modest- coloured drabs which mock in 
the injuries of dust and dirt; two jack . 
boots concealed, in part, the well-mended W. 
knees of an old pair of buckskin — 
while the spotted handkerchief round his 1 
neck, preserved at once its owner from 
catching cold, and his neckcloth, from be- 
ing dirtied. Next him sat another man, 

with a tankard in his hand, and a quid of 
tobacco in his cheek, whose eye was ra- 
ther more vivacious, and whose dress was 
something smarter. : 


gt 
1 
( 
＋ 


The first mentioned gentleman took 
notice, that the room had been $0 lately | 4 
washed, as not to have had time to dry; 

and 
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Ind remarked that wet lodging was un- 
it stocdFvholsome for man or beast. He looked 
inst hin found at the same time for a poker to stir 
ering as-Fhe fire with, which, he at last observed to 
de whichFhe company, the people of the house had 
a warmFemoved in order to save their coals. 
g, which his difficulty however, he overcame, by 
»w of aKthe help of Harley's stick, saying, © that 
one offs they should, no doubt, pay for their fire 
h mock in some shape or other, he saw no reason 
o jack- Why they should not have the use of it 
mended While they sat.“ | 

reeches, 


6. 


15 
9 


Ihe door was now opened for the ad- 


und his © * . 
r from mission of dinner.“ I don't know how 
rom be- t is with you, gentlemen, said Harley's 


Mew acquaintance ; but I am afraid I shall 


r man, 

quid of Hot be able to get down a morsel at this 
1 . . - . ”» 

vas ra. Horrid mechanical hour of dining.” He 


ix 
- 


ess was Pat down, however, and did not show any 


ant of appetite by his eating. He took 
upon him the carving of the meat, and cri- 
m took Þ ticiced 
lately 
o dry; 

and 
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ticised on the goodness of the pudding. 4 0 


When the table- cloth was removed, het 
proposed calling for some punch, which! 
was readily agreed to; he seemed at first) 
inclined to make it himself, but afterwards 
changed his mind, and left that province} 
to the waiter, telling him to have it pure? 
_ West-Indian or he could not taste a na 
of it. F 


When the punch was brought, he un- the 
dertook to fill the glasses and call the the 
toasts.--- The king”---The toast natu- 1 
rally produced politics. It is the privilege @ 
of Englishmen to drink the king s health, 
and to talk of his conduct. The man 2 
sat opposite to Harley (and who by this Me 
time, partly from himself and partly from f 
his acquaintaince on his left hand, was! 
disco vered to be a grazier) observed, 
„That it was a shame for so many pen- 
sioners to be allowed to take the Le { 
out of the mouth of the pour.” © Ay and 

pro- 


110 


4 


c 
( 
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idding. W-ovisions, said his friend were never so dear 
wed, = the memory of man ; I wish the kingand 
 whi «| is counsellors would lookto that.“ As for 
at fy ol e matter of provisions, neighbour Wright- 
* dn he replied, I am sure the prices of cat- 
fan N e A dispute would have probably en- 
it pure ied, but it was prevented by the spruce 


Wast-master, who gave a sentiment ; and 
e a drop 


Wrning to the two politicians, “ Pray, 
gentlemen, said he, let us have done with 
he un- these musty politics: I would always leave 
call the them to the beer-suckers in Butcher-row. 
t natu- Come, let us have something of the fine 
YTivilege arts. That was a damn'd hard match be- 
health, Hvixt the Nailor and Tim Buckut. The 
jan who howing ones were cursedly taken in 


by this ere! I lost a cool hundred myself, faith.“ 


ly from 

* 0 At mention of the cool hundred, the 

Frazier threw his eyes aslant, with a min- 

bserved, % f ; 
Wed look of doubt and surprise; while 


e brezd e man at his elbow looked arch, and 
: Ce 4 * . 
ve a short emphatical sort of cough. 


Ay and: 
pro- 1 Both seemed to be Silenced, however, 
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by this intelligence ; and, while the rel 
mainder of the punch lasted, the conver- 
sation was wholly engrossed by the gen4 
tleman with the fine waistcoat, who told} 
a great many © immense comical stories, 
and © confounded smart things,” as he 
termed them, acted and spoken by lords! 
ladies, and young bucks of quality, of his 
acquaintance. At last, the grazier, pull 
ing out a watch, of a very unusual size“ 
nd telling the hour, said, that he had ar 

appointment. Is it so late? said 5 
young gentleman ; then I am afraid I hav 1 
missed an appointment already; bu 
the truth is, I am cursedly given to mis, 


sing of appointments.“ 3 


8a 


0 


» 


When the grazier and he were gone 
Harley turned to the remaining personage 
and asked him, If he knew that young 
gentleman? ©& A gentleman ! said he; a. 
he is one of your gentlemen at the top of 
an affidavit. I knew him, some years at 
go, in the quality of a footman; and, I be 


86 


& 1 


II. 


11 


lieve! 
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e the re Jeve he had sometimes the honour to be 
unn pimp. At last, some of the great folks, 
the gen Fo whom he had been serviceable in both 
Fapacities, had him made a gauger; in 
vho told = | | 
Frhich station he remains, and has the as- 


stories, ; 
3 urance to pretend an acquaintance with 
by lords Den of quality. The impudent dog! with 
y, of his few shillings in his pocket, he will talk 
oy, pull] ou three times as much as my friend 
—_— 1 undy there, who is worth nine thou— 


sand, if he's worth a farthing. But I 
e had ar 4 
— the rascal, and despise him, as he 


said th eee ee 
id I have 8 
ly; bu Harley began to dispise him too, and to 


to misFonceive some indignation at having sat 
with patience to hear such a fellow 
Speak nonsense. But he corrected him- 
2e iy R 
i Sone self, by reflecting, that he was perhaps as 
rsonage . 
Mell entertained, and instructed too, by 
it young | ] . 
„„ this same modest gauger, as he should 
id he; ail 
beten been by such a man as he had thought 
he top of 
ja 3 1 proper to personate. And surely the fault 
may more properly be imputed to that 
nd, I be 
SD 0 E rank 
lieve! 
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rank where the futility is real, than where 
it is feigned; to that rank, whose oppor- 
tunities for nobler accomplishments have 
only served to rear a fabric of folly, which 
the untutored hand of affectation, even a- 
mong the meanest of mankind, can imitate 
with success. ; 
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CHAP. XX. 


He visits Bedlam.--- The distresses 
daughter. 


Or those things called Sights in Lon- 
don, which every stranger is suppo- 


sed desirous to see, Bedlam is cne. 


31 


of a 


To 


that place, therefore, an acquaintance of 
Harley's after having accompanied him 
to several other shows, proposed a visit. 
Harley objected to it, because, said he, I 
think it an inhuman practice to expose the 
greatest misery with which our nature is 
afflicted, to every idle visitant who can af- 
ford a trifling perquisite to the keeper; 
especially as it is a distress which the hu- 
mane must see with the painful reflection 
that it is not in their power to alleviate 
it. He was overpowered, however, by 
the solicitations of his friend and the other 
persons of the party (amongst whom 
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were several ladies ;) and they went in af 
body to Moorfields. 


Their conductor led them first to the 
dismal mansions of those who are in the 
most horrid state of incurable madness. 
The clanking of chains, the wildness of 
their cries, and the imprecations which 
some of them uttered, formed a scene in- 
expressibly shocking. Harley and his 
companions, especially the female part o 
them, begged their guide to return: he 
seemed surprised at their uneasiness, and 
was with difficulty prevailed on to leave 
that part of the house without showing 
them some others; who, as he expressed 
it in the phrase of those that keep wild 
beasts for show, were much better worth 
seeing than any they had passed, being 
ten times more fierce and unmanageable. 


He led them next to that quarter where 


those reside, who, as they are not danger- 
ous to themselves or others, enjoy a cer- 


tam 
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fain degree of freedom, according to the 
state of their distemper. 


Harley had fallen behind his compani- 
ons, looking at a man, who was making 
pendulums with bits of thread, and. little 
balls of clay. He had delineated a seg- 
ment of a circle on the wall with chalk, 
and marked their different vibraticns, by 
intersecting it with cross lines. A de- 
cent looking man came up, and smiling at 
the maniac, turned to Harley, and told 
him, that gentleman had once been a very 
celebrated mathematician. © He fell a sa- 
crifice, said he, to the theory of comets ; 
for having with infinite labour, formed a 
table on the conjectures of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, he was disappointed in the return of 
one of those luminaries, and was very soon 
after obliged to be placed here by his 
friends. If you please to follow me, Sir, 
continued the stranger, I believe I shall be 
able to give you a more satisfactory ac- 
count of the unfortunate people you see 


E 3 here, 
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here, than the man who attends your com- 
panions.” Harley bowed, and accepted his. W5* 


ofter. 


The next person they came up to had 
scrawled a variety of figures on a piece 
of slate. Harley had the curiosity to 
take a nearer view of them. They con- 


sisted of different columns, on the top of 
which were marked South-Sea annuities, 


India- stock, and Three per cent. annuities 
consol. © This, said Harley's instructor, 
was a gentleman well known in Change- 
alley. He was once worth fifty thousand 
pounds, and had actually agreed for the 


purchase of an estate in the West, in order 


to realize his money; but he quarrelled 
with the proprietor about the repairs of the 


garden-wall, and so returned to town to 


follow his old trade of stock-jobbing 
a little longer; when an unlucky fluc- 
tuation of stock, in which he was enga- 
ged to an immense extent, reduced him at 


once to poverty and to madness, Poor 
wretch! 
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wretch | he told me tother day, that a- 
gainst the next payment of differences, he 


hould be some hundreds above a plum.“ 
« It is a Spondee, and I will maintain it, 
interrupted a voice on his left hand. This. 
assertion was followed by a very ra- 
pid recital of some verses from , Homer. 
« 'T hat figure said the gentieman, whose 
clothes are so bedaubed with snuff, was a 
schoolmaster of some reputation : he came 
hither to be resolved of some doubts he 
entertained concerning the genuine pro- 
nunciation. of the Greek vowels. | In his 
highest fits, he makes frequent mention of, 
one Mr Bently. 


« But delusive ideas, Sir, are the mo- 
tives of the greatest part of mankind, and 
a heated imagination the power by Whieh 
their actions are incited : the worid, in the 
eye of a philosopher, may be said to be a 
large madhouse.” It is true, answered 
Harley, the passions of men are tempo- 

2 
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Wet a 
rary madnesses; and sometimes very faWseve 
tal in their effects, fem: 

From Macedonia's madman to the Swede.“ rath 

| beer 

* It was indeed said the stranger, a ver ares 
mad thing in Charles, to think of addin: 

8 


so vast a country as Russia to his domini 
ons; that would have been fatal indeed 
the balance of the North would then hav 
been lost; but the Sultan and I would ne 
ver have allowed it.“ Sir!“ said Har 
ley, with no small surprise on his counte 


nance. Why, yes, answered the other mi 
the Sultan and I; do you know me? the 
am the Chan of Tartary. _ 
the 

Harley was a good deal struck by thiꝗ you 
discovery; he had prudence enough, hou - cox 
ever, to conceal his amazement, and boa sto 
ing as low to the monarch, as his dignity re ge 
quired, left him immediately, and joined no 
his companions. | the 
as 


He found them in a quarter of the hous: 
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house 
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et apart for the insane of the other sex, 


several of whom had gathered about the 


female visitors, and were examining, with 
rather more accuracy than might have 


been expected, the particulars of their 
dress. 


Separate from the rest stood one, whose 
appearance had something of superior 
dignity. Her face, though pale and wa- 
sted, was less squalid than those of the 
others, and showed a dejection of that 
decent kind, which moves our pity un- 
mixed. with horror : upon her, therefore, 
the eyes of all were immediately tur- 
ned. The keeper, who accompanied 
them, observed it: This, said he, is a 
young lady, who was born to ride in her 
coach and six. She was beloved, if the 
story I have heard is true, by a young 
gentleman, her equal in birth, though by 
no means her match in fortune : but love, 
they say, is blind, and so she fancied him 


as much as he did her. Her father, it 


Seems, 
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Seems, would not hear of their marriage 


ever she saw him again. Upon this the 
young gentleman took a voyage to the 


West Indies, in hopes of bettering his for- 


tune, and obtaining his mistress; but he 
was scarce landed when he was seized| 
with one of the fevers which are com- 
mon in those islands, and died in al 
few days, lamented by every one that 
knew him. This news soon reached his 
mistress, who was at the same time pres- 
sed by her father to marry a rich mi- 
serly fellow, who was old enough to be her 
grandfather. The death of her lover had 
no effect on her inhuman parent: he was 
only the more earnest for her marriage 
with the man he had provided for her; 


and what between her despair at the death | 
of the one, and her aversion to the other, 


the poor young lady was reduced to the 
condition you see her in. But God 


would not prosper such cruelty ; her fa- 
ther's 


'Wher' 
and threatened to turn her out of doors, if 
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rriage ? | | 
5 Nuer's affairs soon after went to wreck, and 
5 II'S 


died almost a beggar.” 
is thi FF. 85 


o the Though this story was told in very plain 
is for-Wanguage, it had particularly attracted 
ut he{WHarley's notice; he had given it the tri- 


seizedhbute of some tears. The unfortunate 
com- young lady had till now seemed entranced 
in an thought, with her eyes fixed on a little 


that garnet ring she wore on her finger; she 
d his turned them now upon Harley. © My 
pres-MBilly is no more! said she, do you weep 

mi- for my Billy? Blessings on your tears! I 
e her would weep too, but my brain is dry; and 
* had Nit burns, it burns, it burns !”---She drew - 
was nearer to Harley. Be comforted, young 
1age ¶ lady, said he your Billy is in heaven.“ “ Is 
er; he, indeed? and shall we meet again? and 
eath shall that frightful man (pointing to the 
her, keeper) not be there ?- Alas! I am grown 
the © naughty of late; I have almost forgotten to 
Jod 


think of heaven; yet I pray sometimes; 
when I can, I pray, and sometimes I sing; 
when 
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when I am saddest, I sing :--- You sha 


hear me, hush | 


Light be the earth on Billy's breaſt, 
* And green the ſod that wraps his grave!” 


There was a plaintive wildness in the# 
air not to he withstood ; and, except they 
keeper's, there was not an unmoistenedf 


eye around her. 


Do you weep again? said she; I} 
would not have you weep : you are like 
my Billy: you are, believe me; just so he 
looked when he gave me this ring; poor 


Billy ! *twas the last time ever we met! 


« "Twas when the seas were roaring, | 


Ilove you for resembling my Billy; but I} 


shall never love any man like him. — She | 
stretched out her hand to Harley; he 


pressed it between both of his, and bathed | 
it with his tears. Nay, thay is Billy's 
ring, said she, you cannot havẽ it, indeed; 

but here is another, look here, which 1 


plated 
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plated to day of some gold-thrèad from 
this bit of stuff; will you keep it for my 


Jake? I am a strange girl ;---hut my 
heart is harmless : my poor heart; it will 
3 burst some day; feel how it beats! - 


She press'd his hand to her bosom, then 
holding her head in the attitude of listen- 
ing---** Hark ! one, two, three! be quiet, 


thou little trembler ; my Billy's is cold! 


but I had forgotten the ring.”--She put 


it on his finger.——. Farewell! I must 


leave you now.”---She would have with- 
drawn her hand; Harley held it to his 
lips. I dare not stay longer; my head 
throbs sadly : farewell !''------ She walk- 
ed with a hurried step to a little apart- 
ment at some distance. Harley stood 
fixed in astonishment and pity; his friend 
gave money to the keeper. Harley look- 
ed on his ring. He put a couple of gui- 
neas into the man's hand: Ee kind to 
that unfortunate”---He burst into tears, 
and left them. 


F C HAF 
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CHAT. ASkh 


The Misanthropist. 


HE friend who had conducted him to 


Moorfields, called upon him again the 
next evening. After some talk on the 


adventures of the preceding day; *I car- 


ried you yesterday, said he to Harley, to 
visit the mad; let me introduce you to- 
night, at supper, to one of the wise: but 
you must not look for any thing of the So- 
cratic pleasantry about him; on the con- 
trary, I warn you to expect the spirit of a 
Diogenes. 
pared for his extraordinary manner, I 
will let you into some particulars of his hi- 
story. | 


He js the elder of the two sons of a 
gentleman of considerable estate in the 
country.. Their father died when they 

were 


That you may be a little pre- 
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were young; both were remarkable at 


school for quickness of parts, and extent 


of genius; this had been bred to no pro- 
fession, because his father's fortune, which 
descended to him, was thought sufficient 

to set him above it; the other was put ap- 
prentice to an eminent attorney. In this: 
the expectations of his friends were more 

consulted than his own inclination ; for 
both his brother and he had feelings of 
that warm kind, that could ill brook a 
study so dry as the law, especially in that 
department of it which was allotted to 
him. But the difference of their tempers 
made the characteristical distinction be— 

tween them. Ihe younger, from the 

gentleness of his nature, bore with patience: 
a Situation entirely discordant to his geni- 
us and disposition. At times, indeed, his 
pride would suggest, of how little impor- 
tance those talents were, which the parti- 


ality of his friends had often extolled : 


they were now incumbrances in a walk of 
hfe where the dull and the ignorant pas- 
1 Sedi 
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sed him at every turn; his fancy and his 


feeling were wvincible obstacles to emi- | Iy « 
nence in a situation, where his fancy had WW xc 
no room for exertion, and his feeling ex- e 
perienced perpetual disgust. But thite j you 
murmurings he never suffered to be heard wh 
and that he might not offend the prudence WW \if- 
of those who had been concerned in the go 
choice of his profession, he continued to ger 
labour in it several years, till, by the death tra 


of a relation, he succeeded to an estate of a 
little better than 100l. a year, with which, 
and the small patrimony left him, he re- We 
tired into the country, and made a love- fer 
match with a young lady of a temper simi- in 
Ur to his own, with whom the sagacious Y I 
10 world pitied him for finding happiness. ve] 


I} « But his elder brother, whom you are in 

to see at Supper, if vou will do us the fa- ve 
| vour of your company, was naturally im- W of 
| petuous, decisive, and overbearing. He th 
entered into life with those ardent expec- 8 
0 | tations by which young men are common- fen 


ly = 
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emi- i iy deluded : in his friendships, warm to 
had excess; and equally violent in his dislikes. 
> ©X- He was on the brink of marriage with a 
hese f young lady when one of those friends, for 
eard whose honour he would have pawned his 
ence life, made an elopement with that very 
1 the goddess, and left him besides deeply enga- 
d to ged for sums which that good friend's ex- 
m_ travagance had squandered. 

Ot a | 

üch, The dreams he had formerly enjoyed 
re- were now changed for ideas of a very dif- 
ove-ferent nature. He abjured all confidence 
imi- in any thing of human form; sold his lands 
ious Y which still produced him a very large re- 


version, came to town, and immured him- 
self with a woman who had been his nurse 


in little better than a garret; and has e- 


ver since applied his talents to the vilifying 
of his species. In one thing I must take 
the liberty to instruct you; however dif- 
ferent your sentiments may be (and dif- 
ferent they must be), you will suffer him to 


go on without contradiction; otherwise he 
F 3. will. 
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willbe silent immediately, and we shall not 
get a word from him all the night after.” 
Harley promised to remember this in- 
junction, and accepted the invitation of his: 


friend. 


When they arrived at the house, they 
were informed that the gentleman was 
come, and had been shown into the par- 
They found him sitting with a 
daughter of his friend's about three years 
old, on his knee, whom he was teaching 


lour. 


the alphabet from a horn- book: at a little 


distance stood a sister of hers, some years 
Get you away, Miss, said he to 


older. 
this last, you are a pert gossip, and 1 will 


have nothing to do with you.” © Nay an- 
swered she, Nancy is your favourite; you 
are quite in love with Nancy.” © Take a- 
way that girl, said he to her father, whom. 
he now observed to have entered the room, 
she has woman about her already.” The 


children were accordingly dismissed. 
Bet wixt: 


not 
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Betwixt that and supper-time he did 
not utter a syllable. When supper came, 
he quarrelled with every dish at table, but 
eat of them all; only exempting from his 
censures a sallad, which you have not 


spoiled, said he, because you have not at- 
tempted to cook it. 


When the wine was set upon the table, 
he took from his pocket a particular smo- 
king apparatus, and filled his pipe, without 
taking any more notice of Harley or his 
friend, than if no such persons had been in 


the room. 


Harley could not help stealing a look. 
of surprise at him; but his friend, who 
knew his humour, returned it, by annihi- 
lating his presence in the like manner, 
and, leaving him to his own meditations, 
addressed himself entirely to Harley. 


In their discourse some mention hap- 


pened to be made of an amiable character, 
| and 
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laying down his pipe, and changing the 


grin to something more intently contemp- 
tuous: © Honour, said he, Honour and 
Politeness ! this is the coin of the world, 
and passes current with the fools of it. 
You have substituted the shadow Honour, 
instead of the substance Virtue; and have 
banished the reality of friendship for the 
fictitious semblance, which you have term 
ed Politeness; politeness, which consists 
in a certain ceremonious Jargon, more ri- 
diculous to the ear of reason than the voice 
of a puppet. Von have invented sounds, 
which you worship, though they tyrannize 
over your peace; and are surrounded with 
empty forms, which take from the honest 
emotions of joy, and add to the poignancy 
of misfortune.“ “ Sir!“ said Harley--- 
His friend winked to him, to remind him 
of the caution he had received. He was 
silenced by the thought- -The philoso- 
pher 


and the words honour and politeness were | 
applied to it. Upon this the gentleman, 


tone of his countenance, from an ironical | 
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pher turned his eye upon him: he exami- 
ned him from top to toe, with a sort of 
triumphant contempt. Harley's coat hap- 
pened to be a new one; the other's was 
as shabby as could possibly be supposed to 
be on the back of a gentleman : there was 
much significance in his look with regard 
to this coat: it spoke of the sleekness of 
folly, and the threadbareness of wisdom, 


„ Truth, continued he, the most ami- 
able, as Welt as the most natural of virtues, 
you are at pains to eradicate. Vour very 
nurseries are seminaries of falsehood; and 
what is called Fashion in manhood, com- 
pletes the system of avowed insincerity. 
Mankind, in the gross, is a gaping mon- 
ster, that loves to be deceived, and has sel- 
dom been disappointed: nor is their vani- 
ty less fallacious to your philosphers, who 
adopt modes of truth to follow them 
through the paths of error, and defend pa- 
radoxes merely to be singular in defending 


them. These are they whom ye term 
Ingenious 
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Ingenious ; tis a phrase of commendation | 


I detest; it implies an attempt to impose 
on my judgment, by flattering my imagi- 
nation: yet these / are they whose works 
are read by the old with delight, which 


the young are taught to look upon as the 


codes of knowledge and philosophy. 


Indeed, the education of your youth 


is every way preposterous; you waste at 
school, years in improving talents without 
having ever spent an hour in discovering 
them; one promiscuous line of instruction 
is followed, without regard to genius, ca- 
pacity, or probable situation in the com- 
monwealth., From this bear-garden of 
the pedagogue, a raw unprincipled boy is 
turned loose upon the world to travel ; 
without any ideas but those of improving 


his dress at Paris, or starting into taste by 


gazing on some paintings at Rome. Ask 
him of the manners of the people, and he 
will tell you, That the skirt is worn much 
shorter in France, and that every body eats 

macaroni 
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macaroni in Italy. When he returns 
home, he buys a seat in parliament, and 
studies the constitution at Arthur's. 


Nor are your females trained to any 
more useful purpose: they are taught, by 
the very rewards which their nurses pro- 
pose for good behaviour, by the first thing 
lige a jest which they hear from every 
male visitor of the family, that a young 
woman is a creature to be married; and 
when they are grown somewhat older, 
are instructed, that it is the purpose of 
marriage to have the enjoyment of pin- 
money, and the expectation of a jointure.“ 


* « These indeed are the effects of luxu- 
ry, which is perhaps inseparable from a 
certain 


* Though the Curate could not remember having 
ſhown this chapter to any body, I ſtrongly ſuſpe& that 
theſe political obſervations are the work of a later pen 
than the reſt of this performance. There ſeems to have 
been by ſome accidenta gap in the manuſcript, from the 
words,“ Expectation of a jeinture, to theſe, © In 
ſhort man is an animal,” where the preſent blank ends; 
and ſome other perſon (for the hand is different, aud 
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certain degree of power and grandeur in 
a nation. But it is not simply of the pro- 
gress of luxury that we have to complain: 
did its votaries keep in their own sphere of 
thoughtless dissipation, we might despise 


them without emotion ; but the frivolous h 
pursuits of pleasure are mingled with the for l 
most important concerns of the state; and only 
public enterprise shall sleep till he who ther. 
should guide its operation has decided his ¶Nwhie 
bets at Newmarket, or fulfilled his engage- ust 
ment with a favourite mistress in the coun- N conn 
try. We want some man of acknowled-Hits p 
ged eminence to point our counsels with Hatte: 
that firmness which the counsels of a great ¶ w hic 
people require. We have hundreds of 
ministers, who press forward into office, 
without having ever learned that art Che 
which is necessary for every business, the 
art of thinking; and mistake the petu- 
lance, which could give inspiration tosmart qual 
sarcasms I is bu 
the ] 


the ink whiter) has filled part of it with ſentiments of 
his own. Whoever he was, he ſeems to have caught 
ſome portion of the fpirit of the man he perſonates. 
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arcasms on an obnoxious measure in a 
zopular assembly, for the ability which is 
o balance the interest of kingdoms, and 
nvestigate the latent sources of national 
superiority. With the administration of 
h men the people can never be satisfied ; 

for besides that their confidence is gained 
only by the view of superior talents, 
there needs that depth of knowledge, 
which is not only acquainted with the 
just extent of power, but can also trace its 
connexion with the expedient, to preserve 
its possessors from the contempt which 
attends irresolution, or the resentment 
which follows temerity.“ 


* *% * „ „ Xx *% * 


Here a considerable part is wanting.) 


* * „In short, man is an animal e- 
qually selfish and vain. Vanity, indeed, 
is but a modification of selfishness. From 
the latter, there are some who pretend to 
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sensation of an honest heart, of a min 
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be free: they are generally such as dl « 
claim against the lust of wealth and poweſ oss 
because they have never been able to ate d 
tain any high degree in either: they boanpU 
of generosity and feeling. They tell Mews 
(perhaps they tell us in rhime) that tient 


a Se 
universally benevolent, make up the quie his 
bliss which they enjoy; but they will ne. 
by this, be exempted from the charge of, a\ 
selfishness. Whence the luxurious hap | 
piness they describe in their little family T 
circles? Whence the pleasure which the PP 


stri 


feel, when they trim their evening fires 
and listen to the howl of winter's wind 
Whence, but from the secret reflection 0 
what houseless wretches feel from it? O 
do you admmister comfort in affliction--- 
the motive is at hand; I have had i 
preached to me in nineteen out of twent) 
of your consolatory discourses---tht 
comparative littleness of our own misfor 
tunes. 


4 With 
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With -vanity your best virtues are 
ossly tainted : your benevolence, which 
e deduce immediately from the natural 
pulse of the heart, squints to it for its 
eward. There are some, indeed, who 
ell us of the satisfaction which flows from 
secret consciousness of good actions: 
his secret satisfaction is truly excellent 


vill no-when we have some friend to whom we 
9 4 may discover its excellence.“ 

a | 
mil He now paused a moment to relight his 
h thefW pipe, when a clock that stood at his back, 
fires struck eleven; he started up at the sound; 
wind took his hat and his cane, and nodding 


good night with his head, walked: out of 
the room. The gentleman of the house 
called a servant to bring the stranger's sur- 
tout. © What sort of a night is it, fellow)? 
said he. It rains, Sir, answered the ser- 
vant, with an easterly wind.“ Easterly 
for ever!“ He made no other reply; but 
»hrugging up his shoulders till they al- 
With = most. 
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most touched his ears, wrapped himse| 
tight in his great coat, and disappeared 


This is a strange creature, said hi 
friend to Harley. ' I cannot say, an 
swered he, that his. remarks are of the 
pleasant kind: it is curious to observe 
how the nature of truth may be changed 
by the garb. it wears; softened to the ad- 
monition of friendship, or soured into the 
severity of reproof: yet this severity may 
be useful to some tempers; it somewhat 
resembles a file; disagreeable in its opera- 
tion, but hard metals may be the brighter 
for it.“ e 


a * * 1 # @ # 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


His skill in pbysiognomy. 


HE company at the baronet's removed 
to the playhouse accordingly, and 
arley took his usual route into the Park. 
e observed as he entered, a f resh-look- 
may g elderly gentleman in conversation with 
ewhat& beggar, who leaning on his crutch, was 
pera-Wecounting the hardships he had under- 
ghter one, and explaining the wretchedness 
f his present condition. This was a very 
nteresting dialogue to Harley; he was 
rude enough therefore to slacken his pace 
as he approached, and at last to make a. 
full stop at the gentleman's back, w ho was 
just then . his compassion for 
the beggar, and regretting that he had not 
a farthing of change about him. At say- 
ing this he looked piteously on the fellow: 
there was something in his physiognomy 
68 which 
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which caught Harley's notice; indeed 
physiognomy was one of Harley's foibles 
for which he had been often rebuked by 
his aunt in the country ; who used to tel 
him, that when he was come to her years 
and experience, he would know that all's 
not gold that glisters : and it must be 
owned that his aunt was a very sensible, 
harsh-looking, maiden-lady of threescore 
and upwards. But he was too apt to for- 
get this caution ; and now, it seems, it had 
not occurred to him : Stepping up, there- 
fore, to the gentleman, who was lament- 
ing the want of silver, © Your intentions, 
Sir, said he, are so good, that I cannot help WY 
lending you my assistance to carry them 
into execution,” and gave the beggar a whe 
chilling. The other returned a suitable F 
compliment, and extolled the benevo- WW x. 
lence of Harley. They kept walking to- 
gether, and benevolence grew the r of W 1 
discourse. 


The stranger was fluent on tha sub- 
ject. 
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indeet ct. There is no use of money, said 
foibles, e, equal to that of beneficence : with the 
ked byWWrofuse, it is lost; and even with those 
to tell cho lay it out according to the prudence 
Jaroff the world, the objects acquired by it 
at all all on the sense, and have scarce become 
ist befWur own till they lose their value with the 
nsible, power of pleasing ; but here the enjoy- 
-SCore nent grows on reflection, and our money 
0 for- Ns most truly ours, when it ceases being in 
it had pur possession.“ 


here- 
nent - * Yet I agree in some measure, answer- 
tions, Ned Harley, with those who think, that cha- 


help rity to our common beggars is often mis- 
them placed: there are objects less obtrusive 
ar au hose title is a better one. 


b * We cannot easily distinguish, said 
wm the stranger; and even of the worthless, 
: rere there not many u hose imprudence, or 
15 whose vice, may have been one dreadful 


consequence of misfortune ?“ 


z ub- Harley 


ject. 
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Harley looked again in his face, and 
blessed himself for his skill in physiog- 
nomy. | 


By this time they had reached the end 


of the walk, the old gentleman leaning 


on the rails to take breath, and in the mean 
time they vere joined by a younger man, 
whose figure was much above the appear- 
ance of his dress, hich was poor and 
Shabby : Harley's former companion ad- 
dressed him as an acquaintance, and they 
turned on the walk together. 


The elder of the strangers complained 
of the closeness of the evening, and ask- 
ed the other if he would go with him in- 
to a house hard by, and take one draught 
of excellent cyder. © The man who keeps 
this house, said he to Harley, was once a 
servant of mine: I could not think of tur- 
ning loose upon the world a faithful old 
fellow, for no other reason but that his 


age had incapacitated him; so I gave him 
an 
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an annuity of ten pounds, with the help of 
which he has set up this little place here, 
and his daughter goes and sells milk in 
the city, while her father manages his tap- 
room, as he calls it, at home. I can't well 
ask a gentleman of your appearance to 
accompany me to so paltry a place.” ---Sir, 
replied Harley, interrupting him, I would 
much rather enter it than the most cele- 
brated tavern in town ; to give to the ne- 
cessitous, may sometimes be a weakness 
m the man; to encourage industry, is a 
duty in the citizen.” They entered the 
house accordingly. 


On a table at the corner of the room lay 
a pack cf cards, loosely thrown together. 
The old gentleman reproved the man of 
the house for encouraging so idle an a- 
musement. Harley attempted to defend 
him from the necessity of accommodating 
himself to the humour of his guests, and 
taking up the cards, began to shuffle them 


backwards and forwards in his hand. 
Nay 
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Nay, I don't think cards so unpardonable 
an amusement as some do, replied the o- 
ther; and now and then, about this time 
of the evening, when my eyes begin to 
fail me for my book, I divert myself with 
a game at piquet, without finding my mo- 
rals a bit relaxed by it.” © Do you play 
piquet, Sir ?” (to Harley.) Harley answer- 
ed in the affirmative ; upon which the other 
proposed playing a pool at a shilling the 
game, doubling the stakes; adding, that 
he never played higher with any body. 


Harley's good nature could not refuse 
the benevolent old man; and the younger 
stranger, though he at first pleaded prior 
engagements, yet being earnestly solicited 
by his friend, at last yielded to solicitation. 


When they began to play, the old gen- 
tleman, some hat to the surprise of Har- 
ley, produced ten shillings to serve for 
markers of his score. He had no change 
for the beggar, said Harley to himself: but 


I can 
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I can easily account for it; it is curious 
to observe the affection that inanimate 


things will create in us by a long acquain- 
tance : if I may judge from my own feel- 
ings, the old man would not part with one 
of these counters for ten times its intrinsic 
value; it even got the better of his bene- 
volence ! I myself have a pair of old brass 
sleeve buttons”--Here he was interrupted 
by being told, that the old gentleman had 
beat the younger, and that it was his turn 
to take up the conqueror. © Your game 
has been short, said Harley. I repiqued 
him,” answered the old man, with jo 

Sparkling in his countenance. Harley 


wished to be repiqued too, but he was dis- 


appointed ; for he had the same good for- 
tune against his opponent. Indeed, never 
did fortune, mutable as she is, delight in 
mutability so much as at that moment: 
the victory was so quick, and so constant- 
ly alternate, that the stake in a short time, 
amounted to no less a sum than 121. Har- 


ley's proportion of which was within half 


a gui- 
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a guinea of the money he had in his poc- 
ket. He had before proposed a division, 
but the old gentleman opposed it with such 
a pleasant warmth in his manner, that it 
was always over-ruled. Now, however, he 
told them, that he had an appointment with 
some gentlemen, and it was within a few 
minutes of his hour. The young stranger 
had gained one game, and was engaged 
in the second with the other; they 
agreed therefore that the stake should 
be divided, if the old gentleman won 
that; which was more than probable, as 
his score was go to 33, and he was el- 
der hand, but a momentous repique deci- 
ded it in favour of his adversary, u ho seem- 
ed to enjoy his victory mingled with re- 
gret, for having won too much, while his 
friend, with great ebullience of passion, 
many praises of his own good play, and 
many maledictions on the power of chance, 
took up the cards, and threw them into 
the fire. 
CHAP. 
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CHAT: ARVL. 
The Man of Feeling in a brothel. 


HE company he was engaged to 
meet were assembled in Fleet- 
Street, He had walked some time along 
the Strand, amidst a crowd of those 
wretches who wait the uncertain wages 
of prostitution, with ideas of pity suitable 
to the scene around him, and the feelings 
he possessed, and had got as far as So- 
merset-house, when one of them laid hold 
of his arm, and, with a voice tremulous 
and faint, asked him for a pint of. wine, 
in a manner more supplicatory than is u- 
sual with those whom the infamy of their 
profession has deprived of shame: he 
turned round at the demand, and looked 


stedfastly on the person who made it. 


She was above the common size, and 


H elegantly 


. 


* 
2 
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elegantly formed : her face was thin and 
hollow, and showed the remains of tar- 
nished beauty. Her eyes were black, 
but had little of their lustre left; her 
cheeks had some paint laid on without 
art, and productive of no advantage to 
her complexion, which exhibited a 
deadly paleness on the other parts of her 
face. 


Harley stood in the attitude of hesita- 
tion which she interpreting to her advan- 
tage, repeated her request and endeavour- 
ed to force a leer of invitation into her 
countenance. Ile took her arm, and 
they walked on to one of those obsequious 
taverns in the neighbourhood, where the 
dearness of the wine is a discharge in full 
for the character of the house. From 
what impulse he did this, we do not mean 
to enquire; as it has ever been against 


Sur nature to scarch for motives where 
8 
had ones are to be found.---They enter- 


ed, and a waiter shewed them a room, 
and 
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and placed a bottle of claret on the table. 


Harley filled the lady's glass; which 
she had no sooner tasted, than dropping it 
on the floor, and eagerly catching his arm, 
her eye grew fixed, her lip assumed a 
clayey whiteness, and she fell back life- 
less in her chair. 


Barley started from his seat, and, catch- 
ing her in his arms, supported her from 
falling to the ground, looking wildly at 
the door, as if he wanted to run for assis- 
tance, but durst not leave the miserable 
creature. It was not till some minutes af- 
ter, that it occurred to him to ring the bell, 1 
which at last however he thought of, and | 
rung with repeated violence even after 
the waiter appeared. Luckily the waiter 
had his senses somewhat more about him; | 
and snatching up a bottle cf water, which- | 
Stood on a bouffet at the end of the room, 
he sprinkled it over the hands and face 
of the dying figure before him. She be- 

H 2 gan | 
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gan to revive, and with the assistance of 


for the first time drew from. his pocket, 
was able to desire the waiter to bring her 
a crust of bread ; of which she swallow- 
ed some mouthfuls with the appearance 
of the keenest hunger. The waiter with- 
drew : when turning to Harley, sobbing 
at the same time, and shedding tears, I 
am sorry, Sir, said she, that I should have 
given you so much trouble; but you will 
pity me when I tell you, that till now I 
have not tasted a morsel these two days 
past.“ -He fixed his eyes on her's--- 
every circumstance but the last was for- 
gotten; and he took her hand with as much 
respect as if she had been a duchess. 
It was ever the privilege of misfortune to 
be revered by him.----© Two days !--- 
said he; and I have fared sumptuously e- 
every day l- He was reaching to the bell; 
she understood his meaning, and prevented 
him. © I beg, Sir, said she, that you would 
give yourself no more trouble about a 


wretch 


some hartshorn drops, which Harley now 


ell; 
ted 
uld 
1 0 
tch 
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wretch who does not wish to live; but, at 
present, I could not eat a bit; my stomach 
even rose at the last mouthful of that 
crust ”.--He offered to call a chair, saying 
that he hoped a little rest would relieve. 
her. He had one half-guinea left: I am. 
sorry, he said that at present I should be. 
able to make you an offer of no more than 
this paltry sum.“ -She burst into tears : 
* Your generoslty, Sir, is abused; to be- 
Stow it on me is to take it from the virtu- 
ous : I have no title but misery to piead ; 
misery of my own procuring. * No 
more of that, ans ered Harley; there is 
virtue in these tears; let the fruit of them 
be virtue.“ He rung, and ordered a 
chair.---* Though I am the vilest of be- 
ings, said she, I have not forgotten every 
virtue; gratitude, I hope, I shall-still have, 
left, did I but know who is my benefac- 
tor, “ My name is Harley -“ Could 
ever have an opportunity“ You shall 
and a glorious one too! your furure con- 
duct--=- but 1 do not mean to reproach 
H 3 you: 
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you---y, I say, it will be the nobles} fac 
reward---I will do myself the pleasure off the 
Seeing you again.” ---Here the waiter en-| hai 
tered, and told them the chair was at thefl do 
door; the lady informed Harley of her] in 
lodgings, and he promised to wait on her wc 
at ten next morning. | la 


He led her to the chair, and returned to 
clear with the waiter, without ever once 
reflecting that he had no money in his 
pocket. He was ashamed to make an ex- 
cuse: yet an excuse must be made : he 
was beginning to frame one, when the 
waiter cut him short, by telling him, that 
he could not run scores ; but that, if he 
would leave his watch, orany other pledge, 
it would be as safe as if it lay in his pock- 
et. Harley jumped at the proposal, and 
pulling out his watch, delivered it into his 
hands immediately ; and having, for once, 
had the precaution to take a note of the 
lodging he intended to visit next morning, 


sallied forth with a blush of triumph on his 
face, 


oblest 
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face, without taking notice of the sneer of 
the waiter, who, twirling the watch in his 
hand, made him a profound bow at the 
door, and whispered to a girl, who stood 
in the passage, something, in which the 
word CULLY was honoured with a particu- 


lar emphasis. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


His skill in physiognomy is doubted. 


first recollected that he would be again at 
a loss how to discharge his share of the 
reckoning. He applied therefore to one 
of them, with whom he was most intimate 
acknowledging that he had not a farthing 
of money about him; and, upon being jo- 
cularly asked the reason, acquainted them 
with the. two adventures we have just 
now related. One of the company asked 
him, if the old man in Hyde-park did not 
wear a brownish coat, with a narrow gold 
edging and his companion an old green. 
frock, with a buft-coloured waistcoat. 

Upon Harley's recollecting that they did. 

Then, said he, you may be thankful you 
have come off so well; they are two as 

noted sharpers, in their way, as any in 
town, 


FTER he had been some time witly 
| the company he had appointed to 
meet, and the last bottle was called for, he 


vitly 
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town, and but tot1er night took me in for 
a much larger sum: I had some thoughts 
of applying to a justice, but one does not 
like to be seen in those matters.” 


Harley answered, That he could not 
but fancy the gentleman was mistaken, as 
he never saw a face promise more honesty 
than that of the old man he had met with.“ 
---* His face!“ said a grave- looking man, 
who sat opposite to him, squirting the juice 
of his tobacco obliquely into the grate. 
There was something very emphatical in 
the action: for it was followed by a burst 
of laughter round the table. Gentlemen, 
said Harley, you are disposed to be merry; 
it may be as you imagine, for I confess 
myself ignorant of the town : but there 
is one thing which makes me bear the loss 
of my money with temper : the young fel- 
low who won it must have been miserably 
poor ; I observed him borrow money for 
the stake from his friend : he had distress 
and hunger in his countenance : be his 
character 
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character what it may, his necessities at 
least plead for him.”---At this there was a 
louder laugh than before. © Gentlemen, 
said the lawyer, one of whose conversations 
with Harley we have already recorded, 
here's a very pretty fellow for you; to 
have heard him talk some nights ago, as I 
did, you might have sworn he was a saint; 
yet now he games ulth sharpers, and loses 
his money; and is bubbled by a fine story 
invented by a whore, and pawns his watch ; 
here are sanctified doings with a witness!“ 


“ Young gentleman, said his friend on 
the other side of the table, let me advise 
you to be a little more cautious for the fu- 
ture ; and as for faces---you may look in- 
to them to know, whether a man's nose 
be a long or a short one.“. 
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CHAP, XXVIII. 
He keeps his appointment. 


PRE last night's raillery of his compa- 
nions was recalled to his remem- 
brance when he awoke, and the colder 
homilies of prudence began to suggest 
some things which were nowise favourable 
for a performance of his promise to the 
unfortunate female he had met with be- 
fore. e rose uncertain of his purpose; 
but the torpor of such considerations was 
seldom prevalent over the warmth of his 
nature. Ke walked some turns back- 
wards and forwards in his room ; he re- 
called the languid form of the fainting 
wretch to his mind; he wept at the recol- 
lection of her tears. © Though I am the 
vilest of beings, I have not forgotten every 
virtue; gratitude, I hope, I shall still have 
left.”---He took a larger stride---< Powers 
of mercy that surround me! cried he, do 

Ve 
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ye not smile upon deeds like these? to 


calculate the chances of deception is too 
tedious a business for the life of man !” 
---The clock struck ten ! ---When he 
was got down stairs, he found that he had 
forgot the note of her lodgings : he gnaw- 
ed his lips at the delay : he was fairly on 
the pavement, when he recollected ha- 
ving left his purse ; he did but just prevent 
himself from articulating an imprecation. 
He rushed a second time up into his cham- 
ber. What a wretch I am, said he; ere 
this time perhaps---" Taas a perhaps 
not to be born ;---two vibrations of a pen- 
dulum would have served him to lock his 
bureau ;---but they could not be spared. 


When he reached the house, and in- 
quired for Miss Atkins (for that was the 
lady's name,) he was shown up three pair 
of stairs into a small room lighted by one 
narrow lattice, and patched round with 
shreds of different-coloured paper In the 


darkest corner stood something like a bed 
before 


e? to 
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which a tattered coverlet hung by way 
of curtain. He had not waited long when 
she appeared. Her face had the glister 
of new- washed tears on it. © I am asha- 
med, Sir, said she, that you should have 
taken this fresh piece of trouble about one 
so little worthy of it. but, to the humane, 
I know there is a pleasure in goodness for 
its own sake: if you have patience for the 
recital of my story, it may palliate, though 
it cannot excuse my faults.” Harley bowed 
as a sign of assent; and she began as 
follows : 


am the daughter of an officer, whom 

a service of forty years had advanced no 
higher than the rank of captain. 1 have 
had hints from himself, and been informed 
by others, that it was in some measure 
owing to those principals of rigid honour 
which it was his boast to possess, and 
which he early inculcated on me, that he 
had been able to arrive at no better station. 
My mother died when I was a child ; old 
| enough 
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enough to grieve for her death, but in- 
capable of remembering her precepts. 
Though my father was doatingly fond of 
her, yet there were some sentiments in 
which they materially differed : she had 
been bred from her infancy in the strictest 
principles of rehgion, and took the mora- 
lity of her conduct from the motives which 
an adherence to those principles suggest- 
ed. My father, who had been in the army 
from his youth, affixed an idea of pusil- 
lanimity to that virtue, which was formed 
by the doctrines, excited by the rewards, 
or guarded by the terrors of revelation ; 
his darling idol was the honour of a sol- 
dier; a term which he held in such reve- 
rence, that he used it for his most sacred 
asseveration. When my mother died, I 


was some time suffered to continue in 
those sentiments which her instructions 
had produced; but soon after, though, 
from respect to her memory, my father 
did not absolutely ridicule them, yet he 
she wed, in his discourse to others, so lit- 
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tle regard to them, and at times suggest- 
ed to me motives of action so different, 
that I was soon weaned from opinions, 
which I began to consider as the dreams 
of superstition, or the artful inventions of 
designing hypocrisy. My. mother's books 
were left behind at the difterent quarters 
we removed to, and my reading was prin- 
cipally eonfined to plays, novels, and those 
poetical descriptions of the beauty of vir- 
tue and honour, which the circulating li- 
braries easily afforded. 


« As I was generally reckoned hand- 
some, and the quickness of my parts extol- 
led by all our visitors, my father had'a 
pride in showing me to the world. I was 
young, giddy, open to adulation, and vain 
of those talents which acquired it. 


After the last war, my father was re- 
duced to half-pay ; with which we retired 
to a village in the country, which the ac- 


quaintance of some genteel families who 
I 2 resided 
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resided in it, and the cheapness of living, 
particularly recommended. My father 
rentedasmall house, witha piece of ground 
sufficient to keep a horse for him, and a 
cow for the benefit of his family. An eld 
man servant managed his ground; while 
a maid who had formerly been my mo- 
ther's, and had since been mine, undertook 
the care of our little dairy : they were as- 
sisted in each of their provinces by my fa- 
ther and me; and we passed our time in 
a State of tranquillity, which he had al- 
ways talked of with delight, and my train 
of reading had taught me to admire. 


„Though I had never seen the polite 
circles of the metropolis, the company my 
father had introduced me into had given 
me a degree of good-breeding, which soon 
discovered a superiority over the young 
ladies of our village. I was quoted as an 
example of politeness, and my company 
courted by most of the considerable fami- 
lies in the neighbourhood. 
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« Amongst the houses where I was fre- 
quently invited, was Sir George Win- 
brooke's. He had two daughters nearly 
of my age, with whom, though they had 
been bred up in those maxims of vulgar 
doctrine, which my superior understanding 
could not but despise, yet as their good- 
nature led them to an imitation of my 
manners in every thing else, I cultivated 
particular friendship. 


7 


“Some months after our first acquain- 
tance, Sir George's eldest son came home 
from his travels. His figure, his address, 
and conversation, were not unlike those 
warm ideas of an accomplished man which, 
my favourite novels had taught me to 
form; and his sentiments on the article of 
religion were as liberal as my own; when 
any of these happened to be the topic of 
our discourse, I who before had been silent, 
from a fear of being single in opposition, 
now kindled at the fire he raised, and de- 
fended our mutual opinions with all the e- 
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loquence I was mistress of, He would be 
respectfully attentive all the while ; and 
when I had ended, would raise his eyes from 
the ground, look at me with a gaze of ad- 
miration, and express his applause in the 
highest strain of encomium. This was an 
incense the more pleasing, as I seldom or 
never had met with it before; for the young 
gentlemen who visited Sir George were for 
the most part of that athletic order, the 
pleasure of whose lives is derivedfrom fox- 
hunting ; these are seldom sokcitous to 
please the women at all: or if they u ere, 
would never think of applying their flat- 
tery to the mind. 


„Mr Wibrooke observed the weak- 
ness of my soul, and took every occa- 
sion of improving the esteem he had gain- 
ed, He asked my opinion of every au- 
thor, of every sentiment, with that sub- 
missive diffidence, which shewed an unli- 
mited confidence in my understanding. 
L saw myself revered, as a superior being, 
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by one whose judgment my vanity told 
me was not likely to err: preferred by 
him to all the other visitors of my sex, 
hose fortunes and rank should have en- 
titled them to a much higher degree of 
notice; I saw their little jealousies at the 
distinguished attention he paid me; it 


was gratitude, it was pride, it was love! 


Love which had made too fatal a progress 
in my heart, before any declaration on his 
part should have warranted a return: but 
I interpreted every look of attention, every 
expression of compliment, to the passion 
I imagined him inspired with, and imputed 
to his sensibility that silence which was the 
effect of art and design. At length, how- 
ever, he took an opportunity of declaring 
his love: he now expressed himself in 
Such ardent terms, that prudence might 
have suspected their sincerity : but pru- 
dence is rarely found in the situation I had 


been unguardedly led into; besides, that 


the course of reading to which I had been 
accustomed, did not lead me to conclude, 
| that 
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that his expressions could be too warm to 
be sincere : nor was I even alarmed at the 
manner in which he talked of marriage, 
a subjection, he often hinted, to which ge- 
nuine love should scorn to be confined. 
The woman he would often say, who had 
merit like mine to fix his affection could 
easily command it for ever. That honour 
too which I revered was often called in to 
enforce his sentiments. I did not, how- 
ever, absolutely assent to them; but 1 
found my regard for their opposites di- 
minish by degrees. If it is dangerous to 
be convinced, it is dangerous to listen; 
for our reason is so much of a machine, 
that it will not always be able to resist 
when the ear is perpetually assailed. 


* In short, Mr Harley, (for I tire you 
with a relation, the catastrophe of which 
you will already have imagined) I fell a 
prey to his artifices. He had not been a- 


ble so thoroughly to convert me, that my 
conscience was silent on the subject; but 
he 
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he was so assiduous to give repeated 
proofs of unabated aftection, that I hushed 
its suggestions as they rose. The world, 
however, I knew, was not to be silenced ; 
and therefore I took occasion to express 
my uneasiness to my seducer, and entreat 
him, as he valued the peace of one to whom 
he professed such attachment, to remove 
it by a marriage. He made excuse from 
his dependance on the will of his father, 
but quieted my fears by the promise of 
endeavouring to win his assent. 


105 


„My father had been some days absent 
on a visit to a dying relation, from whom 
he had considerable expectations. I was 
left at home, with no other company than 
my books: my books I found were not 
now such companions as they used to be: 
| was restless, melancholy, unsatis fied with 
myself. But judge my situation when 1 
received a billet from Mr Winbrooke in- 
forming me, that he had sounded Sir 
George on the subject we had talked of, 

and 
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and found him so averse to any match sc 
unequal to his own rank and fortune, that 
he was obliged, with whatever reluctance, 
to bid adieu to a place, the remembrance 
of which should ever be dear to him. 


* read this letter a hundred times over. 
Alone, helpless, conscious of guilt, and 
abandoned by every better thought, my 
mind was one motley scene of terror, con- 
fusion, and remorse. A thousand expe- 
dients suggested themselves, and a thou- 
sand fears told me they would be vain: 
at last, in an agony of despair, I packed up 
a few clothes, took what money and trin- 
kets were in the house, and set out for 
London whether I understood he was 
gone, pretending to my maid, that I had 
received letters from my father requiring 
my immediate attendance, I had no other 
companion than a boy, a servant to the 
man from whom I hired my horses. I ar- 


rived in London within an hour of Mr 
Winbrooke, 


. 
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Winbrooke, and accidentally alighted at 
the very inn where he was. 


. 


S Over. 


t, and 
, my 
„con- 
expe- 
thou- 
vain: 
ed up 
trin- 
t for 
was 
had 
Iring 
ther 
the 
l ar- 
Mr 
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to sleep, for that night. 


* He started and turned pale when he 
sa me; but recovered himself in time e- 
nough to make many ne protestations 
of regard, and beg me to make myself easy 
under a disappointment which was equally 
afflicting to him. He procured me lodg- 
ings, where I slept, or rather endeavoured 
Next morning J 
sade him again; he then mildly observed 


on the imprudence of my precipitate flight 
from the country, and proposed my re- 


moving to lodgings at another end of the 


town, to elude the search of my father, till 


he should fall upon some method of excu- 
sing my conduct to him, and reconciling 
him to my return. We took a hackney- 
coach, 'and drove to the house he 'men- 
tioned, 


It was situated in a dirty lane, furnish- 


ed with a tau dry affectation of finery, 


* | with 
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with'some old family-pictures hanging © 
| walls which their on cob-webs woul 
better have suited. I was struck with Þ tak 
ll secret dread at entering; nor was it leg Sai 
sened by the appearance of the landladyf is 
who had that look of selfish shrewdnes{}} wi 
| | which, of all others, is the most hateful ti tie 
those whose feelings are untinctured wit to 
| the world. A girl, who she told us waff th 
| her niece, sat by her, playing on a guitar of 
| while herself was at work, with the assis no 
tance of spectacles, and had a prayer-bookf he 
Wl with the leaves folded down in several plaf] it 
il | cCebs, lying on the table before her. Perf W. 
Wl | haps Sir, I tire you with my minuteness qr 
but the place, and every circumstance af} of 
BB bout it, is so impressed on my mind, tha C 
3K I shall never forget it. fr 


I dined that day with Mr Winbrooke fa 
alone. He lost by degrees that restrainf fa 
which I perceived too well to hang abou} 1 
him before, and, with his former gaity an- 
good-humour, repeated the flattering 
j things 
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things which though they have had once 
been fatal, I durstnot now distrust. At last, 
taking my hand and kissing it, © It is thus, 
said be, that love will last, while freedom 
is preserved; thus let us ever be blest, 
without the galling thought that we are 
tied to a condition where we may cease 
to be so.“ I answered, That the world 


ging 0 
S woult 
with 
it les 
andlad 
>wdnes! 
iteful t 
red wit 


us waff thought otherwise ; that it had certain ideas | 
guitar of good fame, which it was impossible 
e assis not to wish to maintain.” © The world, said 


2r-bookſ he, is a tyrant ; they are slaves who obey 
ral pla it: let us be happy without the pale of the 


Perl world. To-morrow I shall leave this 
teness | quarter of it, for one, where the talkers 
mee a4 of the world shall be foiled, and lose us. 
id, thal Could not my Emily accompany me? my 
friend, my companion, the mistress of my 
soul! Nay, do not look so, Emily! your 
father may grieve for a while, but your 
father shall be taken care of; this bank bill | 
L intend as the comfort for his daughter.” 


brooke 
>Straint 
>» abou 
ty and 
ittering 


© I could contain myself no longer; 
things | 
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** Wretch, I exclaimed, dost thou imagine 
that my father's heart could brook depen- 
dance on the destroyer of his child, and 
tamely accept of a base equivalent for her 
| honour and his own?“ © Honour, my E- 
mily, said he, is the word of fools, or of 
those wiser men who cheat them. Tis a 
fantastic bauble that does not suit the gravi- 
ty of your father's age ; but, whatever it is, 
Iam afraid it can never be perfectly resto- 
red to you : exchange the wore then, and 
Jet pleasurebe your object now.” At these 
words he clasped me in his arms, and pres- 
sed his lips rudely to my bosom. I star- 
ted from my seat. Perfidious villain ! 
Said I, who dar'st insult the weakness thou 
hast undone ; were that father here, thy 
coward soul would shrink from the ven- 
geance of his honour ! Curst be that wretch 
who has deprived him of it! oh! doubly 
curst, who has dragged on his hoary head 
the infamy which should have crushed her 
own! I snatched a knife which lay beside 

me, 
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me, and would have plunged it m my 
breast; but the monster prevented my 
purpose, and smiling with a grin of barba- 
rous insult, Madam, said he, I confess 
you are rather too much in heroics for me: 
I am sorry we should differ about trifles ; 
but as I seem some-how to have offended 
you, I would willingly remedy it by taking 
my leave. You have been put to some 
foolish expence in this journey on my ac- 
count: allow me to reimburse you,” 80 
sayin g. he laid a bank-bill, of what amount 
I had no patience to see, upon the table. 
Shame, grief, and indignation, choaked my 
utterance; unable to speak my wrongs, 
and unable to bear them in silence, I fell 
in a swoon at his feet. 


* What happened in the interval I can- 
not tell; but when I came to myself, I 
was in the arms of the landlady, with her 
niece chafing my temples, and doing all 
in her power for my recovery. She had 
much compassion in her countenance ; the 

K 2 old 
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old woman assumed the softest look she 
was capable of, and both endeavoured to 
bring mecomfort, 'They continued to show 
me many civilities, and even the aunt be- 


gan to be less disagreeable in my sight. 
To the wretched, to the forlorn, as I was, 


small offices of kindness are endearing. 


« Mean time my money was far spent, 
nor did Iattempt to conceal my wants from 
their knowledge. I had frequent thoughts 
of returning to my father : but the dread 
of a life of scorn is unsurmountable. I a- 
- voided therefore going abroad when I had 
a chance of being seen by any former ac- 
quaintance, nor indeed did my health for a 
great while permit it; and suffered the old 
woman, at her own suggestion, to call me 
niece at home, where we now and then 
saw (when they could prevail on me to 
leave my room) one or two other elderly 
women, and sometimes a grave busines- 
lixe man, who showed great compassion 
fer my indis posision, and made me very 


obligingly 


* 
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obligingly an offer of a room at his coun- 
try-house for the recovery of my health. 
This offer I did not chuse to accept ; but 
told my landlady, that I should be glad 
to be employed m any way of business 
which iny skill in necdle-work could re- 
commend me to; confessing, at the same 
time, that I was afraid I should scarce be 
able to pay her what I already owed for 
board and lodging, and that for her other 
good offices, I had nothing but thanks to 
give her. 


My dear child, said she, do not talk of 
paying; since I lost my own sweet girl 
(here she wept,) your very picture she was. 
Miss Emily, I have no body, except my 
niece, to whom I should leave any little: 
thing I have been able to save: you shall 
live with me, my dear; and I have some- 
times a little millinery work, in which, when 
you are inclined to it, you may assist us. 
By the way, here are a pair of ruffles we 
have just finished for that gentleman you 
you saw here at tea; a distant relation of 
K 3 mine, 
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mine, and a worthy man he is. "Twas 
pity you refused the offer of an apartment 
at his country-house ; my niece, you know 
was to have accompanied you, and you 
might have fancied yourself at home: a 
most sweet place it is, and but a short mile 
beyond Hampstead, Who knous, Miss E- 
ly, v hat effect such a visit might have had 
if J had half your beauty, I should not 
waste it pining after e er a worthless fellow 
of them all.” I felt my heart swell at her 
words ; I would have been angry if I could 


but I was in that stupid state which is not 


easily awakened to anger: when I would 


have chid her, the reproof stuck in my 
throat; 1 could only weep ! | 


„Her want of respect increased, as 1 
had not spirit to assert it; my work was 
now rather imposed than offered, and I be- 
came a drudge for the bread I eat: but 
my dependance and SerVility grew in pro- 


portion, and I was now in a situation which 


could not make any extraordinary exer- 
tions 
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tions to disengage itself from either; I 
found myself with child. 


« At last the wretch, who had thus train- 
ed me to destruction, hinted the purpose 
for which those means had been used. I 
discovered her to be an artful procuress 
for the pleasures of those, who are men of 
decency to the world in the midst of de- 
bauchery. 


« I roused every spark of courage with- 
in me at the horrid proposal. She treated 
my passion at first somewhat mildly ; but 
when I continued to exert it, she resented 
it with insult, and told me plainly, That if 
I did not soon comply with her desires, I 
Should pay her every farthing I owed, or 
rot in a jail for life. trembled at the 
thought; still, however, 1 resisted her im- 


portunities, and she put her threats in ex- 


ecution. I was conveyed to prison, weak 
from my condition, weaker from that 
Struggle of grief and misery which for 


Some 


1 
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zur | Y icht 
some time I had suffered. A miscarriage * | 
e 8 

was the consequence. | t1CC 


cc 
* Amidst all the horrors of such a state, | 
Surrounded with wretches totally callous, 89 85 


lost alike to humanity and to shame, think, 3 | 
Mr Harley, think what I endured; nor 15 
wonder that I at last yielded to the solicita- an 1 


tions of that miscreant I had seen at her 
house, and sunk to the prostitution which me 
he tempted. But that was happiness vw 

compared to what I have suffered since. 8175 


don 

He soon abandoned me to the common use 
Mr 

of the town, and I was cast among those 
1 ; me. 

miserable beings in whose society I have 
since remained. ] 
- 8 5 ha\ 
© Oh! did the daughters of virtue know but 
our sufferings; did they see our hearts Ry 


torn with anguish amidst the affectation 
ol gaiety which our faces are obliged to as- 
sume!] our bodies tortured by disease, our 
minds with that consciousness which they 
cannot lose! Did they know, did they 
think of this, Mr Harley !---their cen- 


Sures 


St! 
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sures are just; but their pity perhaps 
might spare the wretches whom their jus- 


| tice should condemn. 


Last night, but for an exertion of be- 
nevolence which the infection of our infa- 
my prevents even in the humane, had I 
been thurst out from this miserable place 
which misfortune has yet left me ; exposed 
to the brutal insults of drunkenness, or 
dragged by that justice which I could not 
bribe, to the punishment which may cor- 
rect, but, alas | can never amend the aban- 
doned objects of its terrors. From that, 
Mr Harley, your goodness has relieved 
me. 


He heckoned with his hand : he would 
have stopped the mention of his favours ; 
but he could not speak, had it been to io oy 
a diadem. | 


She saw his tears; her fortitude began 
to fail at the sight, when the voice of some 
Stranger on the stairs awakened her atten- 
tion. 
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tion. She listened for a moment; then“ Vo. 
starting up, exclaimed, © Merciful God much 


my father's voice!“ which 
would 
She had scarce uttered the word, when] voule 


the door burst open, and a man entered 
in the garb of an officer. When he dis- 
covered his daughter and Harley, he star- 


ted back a few paces ; his look assumed Hi 
a furious wildness ! he laid his hand on] feet- 
his sword. The two objects of his wrath | Wret« 


did not utter a sylable. © Villain, he cried, that 
thou seest a father who had once a daugh- faller 
ter's honour to preserve ; blasted as it now horri 
is, behold him ready to avenge its loss!“ Her 


Harley had by this time some power of eres 
utterance. * Sir, said he, if you will be a the! 
moment calm“ Infamous coward ! in- IP. 


terrupted the oth, dost thou preach calm- pity 


ness to wrongs like mine ?” He drew his on h 
sword. “ Sir, said Harley, let me tell ua! 
righ 


you“ -The blood ran quicker to his cheek 
his pulse beat one---no more---and re- 
gained the temperament of humanity !--- 
„Mou 
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« You are deceived, Sir, said he, you are 
much deceived ; but I forgive suspicions 
which your misfortunes have justified: 1 
would not wrong you, upon my soul I 
would not, for the dearest gratification of 
a thousand worlds ; my heart bleeds for 


you! 


His daughter was now prostrate at his 


feet. 


« Strike, said she, strike here a 


wretch, whose misery cannot end but with 


that death she deserves. Her hair had 
fallen on her shoulders ! her look had the 
horrid calmness of out-breathed despair! 
Her father would have spoken; his lip qui- 
vered, his cheek grew pale; his eyes lost 
the lightning of their fury ! there was a 
reproach in them, but with a mingling of 
pity ! He turned them up to heaven---then 
on his daughter.---He laid his left hand on 
his heart---the sword dropped from his 
right---he burst into tears. 
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| 
CHAP. XXIX. «thy 
deny 
| | | oft th 
The distresses of a father. your 
| ald 


HARLEY kneeled also at the side © 
the unfortunate daughter; © Allow 

me, Sir, said he, to entreat your pardon 

| for one whose offences have been already 
so signally punished. I know, I feel, that 
those tears, wrung from the heart of a fa] H 
ther, are more dreadful to her than all ted 1 
the punishments your sword could have in- Ia sa- 
flicted : accept the contrition of a child] ness 
whom heaven has restored to you.” _ © Is som 
she not lost, answered he, irrecoverably] dier 


der; 

perat 
fell t 
her! 


- es rt ::!!! — 
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lost? Damnation] a common prostitu:eſſ nin; 
to the meanest ruffian!“ - -Calmly, my] vail 
dear Sir, said Harley, did you know by] his 
what complicated misfortunes she had fal- 

a 772 ; | | ] 
len to that miserable state which you now " 
behold her, I ould have no need of words 5 

bo 


to excite your compassion. Think, Sir, of 
what once of was! Would you abandon 
her 
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her to the insults of an unfeeling world, 
deny her opportunity of penitence, and cut 
off the little comfort that still remains for 
your afflictions and her own !”' © Speak, 


ter; speak, I will hear thee.“ -The des- 
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aid he, addressing himself to his daugh- 


peration that supported her was lost; she 
fell to the ground, and bathed his feet with 


her tears! 


Harley undertook her cause: he rela- 
ted the treacheries to which she had fallen 
a sacrifice, and again solicited the forgive- 
ness of her father. He looked on her for 
some time in silence: the pride of a sol- 
dier's honour checked for a while the year- 
nings of his heart ; but nature at last pre- 
vailed, he fell on her neck, and mingled 
his tears with hers. 


Harley, who discovered from the dress 
of the stranger that he was just arrived 
from a journey, begged that they would 
both remove to his lodgings, till he could 

L procure 
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procure others for them. Atkins looked 
at him with some marks of surprise. His Harte 
daughter now first recovered the power oi frst 

speech: © Wretch as I am, said she, yet gentl 
there is some gratitude due to the preser- N mr 
ver of your child. See him now before his c 
you. TohimlT owe my life, or at least the ther 
comfort of imploring your forgiveness be- tis | 
fore I die.” © Pardon me, young gentle the r 
man, said Atkins, I fear my passion wrong - I emb 


ed you.“ give 
| f ; mad 
„Never, never, Sir, said Harley; if it 10 
had, your reconciliation to your daughter 
; * to d 
were an atonement a thousand fold.” He be 
; : 8 
then repeated his request that he might be | 
| a one 
allowed to conduct them to his lodgings; it tl 


to which Mr Atkins at last consented. He 
took his daughter's arm.“ Come, my Epi * 
mily, said he, we can never, never recover ® 
that happiness we have lost! but time 


may teach us to remember our misfor- 
tunes with patience.” 
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When they arrived at the house where 
Harley lodged, he was informed, that the 
first floor was then vacant, and that the 
gentleman and his daughter might be ac- 
commodated there. While he was upon 
his enquiry, Miss Atkins informed her fa- 
ther more particularly what she owed to 
his benevolence. When he turned into 
tie room where they were, Atkins ran and 
embraced him; begged him again to for- 
give the offence he had given him, and 
made the warmest protestations of grati- 
tude for his favours. We would attempt 
to describe the joy which Harley felt on 


this occasion, did it not occur to us, that 


one half of the world could not understand 
It though we did; and the other half will, 
by this time, have understood it without 


any description at all. 

Miss Atkins now retired to her cham- 
ber, to take some rest from the violence 
of the motions she had suffered. When 
she was gone, her father, addressing him- 
self 
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self to Harley, said, You have a righ 
Sir, to be informed of the present situatio 
of one who owes so much to your compas 
sion for his misfortunes. My daughter 
find has informed you what that was at thi 
fatal juncture when they began. Her dis 
tresses you have heard, you have pitied a 
they deserved ; with mine perhaps I can 
not so easily make you acquainted. Yo 
have a feeling heart, Mr Harley; I bless! 
that it has saved my child; but you neve 
vere a fathgr, a father, torn by that mos 
dreadful of calamities, the dishonour of : 
child he doated on ! Youhave been alread) 
informed of some of the circumstances o 
her elopement. I was then from home 
called by the death of a relation, who 
though he » ould never advance me a shil 
ling on the utmost exigency in his life-time, 
left me all the gleanings of his fruga 
| would not write this intelli- 


gence to my daughter, because I intended 
to be the bearer myself; and as soon as 
my 
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my business would allow me, I set out on 
my return, winged with all the haste of 
paternal affection. I fondly built those 


schemes of future happiness, which present 


prosperity is ever busy to suggest: my 
Emily was concerned in them all. As 1 
approached our little dwelling, my heart 
throbbed with the anticipation ct joy and 
welcome. I imagined the cheering fire, 
the blissſul contentment of a frugal meal, 


made luxurious by a daughter's smile: 1 


painted to myself her surprise at the ti- 
dings of our new-agquired riches, our fond 
disputes about the disposal of them. 


The road was shortened by the dreams 


of happiness I enjoyed, and it began to be 
dark as I reached the house; I alighted 


from my: horse; and walked softly up stairs 


to the room we commonly sat in. | as 


somewhat disappointed at not finding my 


daughter there. I rung the bell; her maid 


appeared, and shewed no small signs of 


wonder at the summons. She blessed 


L 3 herself 
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herself as she entered the room: I smiled 
at her surprise. Where is Miss Emily, 
Sir ?” said she. Emily!“ „ Yes, Sir; 
she has been gone hence some days, upon re- 
ceipt of those letters you sent her.” © Let- 
ters! said J. Ves, Sir; so she told me 
and went off in all haste that very night.“ 


I stood aghast as she spoke; but was 
able so far to recollect myself, as to put 
on the affectation of cal mness, and telling 
her there was certainly some mistake in the 
affair, desired her to leave me. 


„When she was gone, I threw myself 
into a chair in that state of uncertainty 
which is of all others the most dreadful. 
The gay visions with » hich I had delighted 
myself, vanished in an instant: I was tor- 
tured with tracing back the same circle of 
doubt anddisappointment. My head grew 


dizzy as I thought : Icalled the servant a- 
gain, and asked her a hundred questions to 
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no purpose; there was not room even ſor 
conjecture. 


* Something at last arose in my mind 
which we call Hope, without knowing 
what it is. I wished myself deluded by 
it; but it could not prevail over my re- 
turning fears. I rose and walked through 


the room. My Emily's spinnet stood at 


the end of it, pen, with a book of music 
folded down at some of my favourite les- 
Sons. I touched the keys; there was a 
vibration in the sound that froze my blood: 
| looked around, and methought the fa- 
mily pictures on the walls gazed on me 
with compassion in their faces. I sat 
down again with an attempt at more com- 
posure ; I started at every creaking of the 
door, and my ears rung with imaginary 
noises |! 


* had not remained long in this situ- 
lation, when the arrival of a friend, who 


had accidently heard of my return, put an 
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end to my doubts, by the recital of m 
daughter's dishonour. He told me he had 
his information from a young gentleman, 
to whom Winbrooke had boasted of ha- 
ving seduced her. 


started from my Seat, with broken 
curses on my lips, and without knowing 
whither I should pursue them, ordered 
my servant to load my pistols, and saddle 
my horses. My friend, however, with 
great difficulty, persuaded me to compose 
myself for that niglit, promising to accom- 
pany me on the morrow to Sir George 
Winbrooke's in quest of his son. 


The morrow came, after a night spent 
in a state little distant from madness. 
e Vent as early as decency would allow 

to Sir George's: he received me with po- 
*#Zteness, and indeed compassion; protest- 
Denis abhorrence of his sons conduct, and 
told me that he had set out some days be- * 
fore for London, on Which place he had le 
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procured a draught, for a large sum, on 
pretence of finishing,his travels; but that 
he had not heard from him since his de- 
parture. 


* did not wait for any more, either of 
information or comfort, but against the u- 
nited remonstrances of Sir George and my 
friend, set out instantly for London, with 
a frantic uncertainty of purpose; but there 
all manner of search was in vain. I could 
trace neither of them any farther than the 
inn where they first put up on theirarrival, 
and after some days fruitless inquiry, re- 
turned home destitute of every little hope 
that had hiherto supported me. The jour- 
neys I had made, the restless nights I had 
spent, above all, the perturbation of my 
mind, had the effect which naturally might 
be expected; a very dangerous fever was 
the consequence. From this, however, 
contrary to the expectation of my physi- 
cians, I recovered. It was now that Ii first 


felt something like calmness of mind; 
probabiy 
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probably from being reduced to a state 
which could not produce the exertions of 
anguish or despair. A stupid melancholy 
settled on my soul; I could endure to live 
with an apathy of life ; at times I forgot 
my resentment, and wept at the remem- 
brance of my child. 


« Such has been the tenor of my days 
Since that fatal moment when these mis- 
for tunes began, till yesterday, that I recei- 
ved a letterfrom afriendin town, acquaint- 
ing me of her present situation. Could 
such tales as mine, Mr Harley, be some- 
times suggested to the daughters of levity, 
did they but know with what anxiety the 
heart of a parent flutters round the child 
he loves, they would be less apt to construe 
into harshness that delicate concern for 
their conduct, which they often complain of 
as laying restraint upon things to the 
young, the gay, and the thoughtless, 
Seemingly harmless andindifterent. Alas! 
I fondly imagined that I needed not even 
these 
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these common cautions | my Emily was 
the joy of my age, and the pride of my soul! 
Those things are now no more! they 
are lost for ever! Her death I could have 
born ! but the death of her honour has ad- 
ded obloquy and shame to that sorrow 
which bends my grey hairs to the dust!“ 


As he spoke these last words, his voice 
trembled in his throat; it was now lost in 
his tears ! He sat with his face half turned 
from Harley, as if he would have hid the 
sorrow which he felt. Harley was in the 
same attitude himself ; he durst not meet 
his eye with a tear; but gathering his sti- 
fled breath, © Let meentreat you, Sir, said 
he, to hope better things. The world is 
ever tyrannical ; it warps our sorrows to 
edge them with keener affliction : let us 
not be slaves to the names it affixes to mo- 
tive or to action. I know an ingenuous 
mind cannot help feeling when they sting ; 
but there are considerations by which it 

| may 
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may be overcome: its fantastic ideas va 
nish as they rise; they teach us---to loo 
beyond it., 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Shbowmg his success wilh ihe baronet. 


9 Tur card he received was in the 
politest stile in which disappointment could 
be communicated : the baronet © was un- 
der a necessity of giving up his application 
for Mr Harley, as he was informed, that 
the lease was engaged for a gentleman 
who had long served his majesty in ano- 
ther capacity, aud whose merit had entitled 
him to the first lucrative thing that should 
be vacant.” Even Harley could not mur- 
mur at such a disposal.---< Perhaps, said 
he to himse If, scme war-worn officer, who 
like poor Atkins, had been neglected from 
reasons which merited the highest ad- 
vancement; whose honour could not stoop 
to solicit the preferment he deserved; 
perhaps with a family, taught the princi- 
ples of delicacy, without the means of sup- 
porting it; a wife and children---gracious 

M heaven ! 
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T 


heaven | whom my wishes would have deection 


prived of bread.” 


He was interrupted in his reverie by 
some one tapping him on the shoulder, and 
on turning round, he discovereꝗ it to be 
the very man who hadexplained tohim the 
condition of his gay companion at Hyde- 
park-corner. © I am glad to see you, Sir, 
said he ; I believe we are fellows in disap- 
pointment.” Harley started, and said, that 
he was at a loss to understand him. Poh' 
„you need not be so shy, answered the 
other; every one for himself is but fair, 


and I had much rather you had got it than 
the rascally gauger.” Harley still protest- 


ed his ignorance of what he meant.“ Why, 
the lease of Bancroft-manor ; had not you 
been applying tor it?“ © I confess I was, 
replied Harley ; but I cannot conceive how 
you should be interested in the matter.“ 
---<Why was making interest for it my- 
self, said he, and I think I had some title 
I voted for this same baronet at the last e- 

lection, 
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ction, and made some of my friends do 
o too: though I would not have you i- 
agine that I sold my vote; no, I scorn 
let me tell you, I scorn it; but I thought 
s how this man was staunch and true, 
nd I find he's but a double faced fellow 
fter all, and speechifies in the house for 
ny side he hopes to make most by. Oh! 
ow. many fine speeches and squeezing3 
y the hand we had of him on the canvas 
And if ever I shall be so happy as to have 
n opportunity of serving you A mur- 
ain on the smooth-tongued knave ! and 
ſter all to get it for this pimp of a gauger.” 
—“ The gauger! there must be some 
stake, said Harley! he writes me, that 


ave de 


erie þy 
ler, and 
t to be 
him the 
Hyde- 
Ou, Sir, 
disap- 
id, that 

Poh! 
ed the 
t fair, 
it than 
Otest- 


Why, t was engaged for one whose long servi- 
Mt you es Services ! interrupted the other ; 
Was, ou shall hear: Services! es, his sister 
p how rived in town a few days ago, and is now 
Mer. Pempstress to the baronet. A plague on 
$ my Il rogues ! says honest Sam Wrightson 5 
title: I shall but just drink damnation to them to- 
ny &- niglit, in a crown's-worth of Ashley's, and 
ion, 


M 2 leave 
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leave London to-morrow by sun-rise.”-- 
shall leave it too,” said Harley; and s 
he accordingly did. 


He l, 


In passing through Piccadilly, he had 
observed on the window of an inn a no— 
tification of the departure of a stage-coac|. 
tor a place in his road homewards; in 
the way back to his lodgings he took a 

Hg v 
scat in it for his return. 
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ie. 
and s CHAP. XXXIII. 
he tu He leaves London.---Characters in a stage- 
1 coach. 
'e-coach 


rds: is * company in the stage- coach con- 

sisted of a grocer and his wife, who 
were going to pay a visit to some of their 
country friends; a young officer, who took 
this way of marching to quarters ; a mid- 
dle-aged gentlexoman, who had been hi- 
red as housekeeper to some family in the 
{1 A Þ. country; and an elderly well-looking man 

with a remarkable-old-fashioned periwig. 


took a 


Harley, upon entering, discovered but 
one vacant seat, next the grocer's wife, 
which, from his natural shyness of temper, 
he made no scruple to occupy, however a- 


ware that riding backwards always disa- 


greed with him. 


Though his inclination to phsiognomy 
had met with some rubs in the metro- 
| M3 polis 
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polis, he had not yet lost his attachment to 
that science: he set himself there fore to 
examine, as usual, the countenances of his 
companions. Here indeed he vas not long nnd, 

in doubt as to the preference; for besides Mere 
that the elderly gentleman, u ho sat oppo- [lis 0! 
site to lim, had features by nature more Ithe s 
expressive of good dispositions, there was [old 
something in that periwig we mentioned, Paid 


peculiarly attractive of Harley's regard. Hbloo 

will 

He had not been long employed in these lady 
speculations, when he found himself attack- IJ... 

3 OPIN The 

ed with that faintish sickness, which was 4 
the natural consequence of his situation in In. 

his 

the coach. The paleness of his counte- ** 

nance was first observed by the house- 5 

keeper, who immediately made offer of _ 

her smelling-bottle, which Harley how- 

and 


ever declined, telling at the same time the 

cause of his uneasmess. The gentleman 

on the opposite side of the coach now first I dis 

turned his eye from the side-direction in I so. 

which it had been fixed, and begged Har- I ce 
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ey to exchange places with him, expres- 
ing his regret that he had not made the 
roposal before. Harley thanked him, 
ind, upon being assured that both seats 
vere alike to him, was about to except of 
is offer, when the young gentleman of 
the sword, putting on an arch look, laid 
hold of theother's arm. So, my old boy 
said he, I find you have still some youthful 
blood about you, but, with your leave, I 
will do myself the honour of sitting by this 
lady;“ and took his place accordingly. 
The grocer stared him as full in the face 
as his own short neck would allow; and 
his wife, who was a little round-faced wo— 
man, with a great deal of colour in her 
cheeks, drew up at the compliment that 
was paid her, looking first at the officer, 
and then at the housekeeper. 


This incident was productive of some 
discourse; for before, though there was 
sometimes a cough or a hem from the gro- 


cer, and the office rnow and then humm'd 
a few 
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a few notes of a song, there had not a 
single word passed the lips of any of the 
company. | 


Mrs Grocer observed, how ill-conveni- 
ent it was for people, who could not be 
drove backwards, to travel in a stage. 
This brought on a dissertation on stage- 
coaches in general, and the pleasure of 
keeping a chay of one's own; which led 
to another, on the great riches of Mr De- 
puty Bearskin, who, according to her, had 
once been of that industrious order of 
youths who sweep the crossings of the 
streets for the conveniency of passen- 
gers, but, by various fortunate accidents, 
had now acquired an immense fortune, and 
kepthis coach and a dozen livery-servants. 
All this aftorded ample fund for conver- 
sation, if conversation it might be called, 
that was carried on solely by the beforc- 
mentioned lady, nobody offering to inter- 
rupt her, except that tlie officer sometimes 
signified his apprebation by a variety of 

oaths, 
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oaths, a sort of phraseology in which he 
seemed extremely versant. She appealed 
indeed frequently to her husband for the 
authenticity of certain facts, of which the 
good man as often protested his total ig- 
norance; but as he was always called fool, 
or something very like it, for his pains, he 
at last contrived to support the credit of 
his wife without prejudice to his conscience 
and signified his assent by a noise not un- 
like the grunting of that animal which in 
shape and ſatness he somewhat resembled. 


The housekeeper, and the old gentle- 
man who sat next to Harley, were now 
observed to be fast asleep; at which the 
lady, who had been at such pains to en- 
tertain them, muttered some words of dis- 
pleasure, and, upon the officer's whisper- 
ing to smoke the old put, both she and her 
husband purs'd up their mouths into a 
contemptuous smile. Harley lookedstern- 
ly on the grocer: © You are come Sir, said 


he, to those years when you might have 
learned 
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tearned some reverence for age : as for 
this young man who has so lately escaped 
from the nursery, he may be allowed to di- 
vert himself.“ Dam'-me, Sir, said the 
officer, do you call me young?” striking 
up the front of his hat, and stretching for- 
ward on his seat, till his facealmost touch- 
ed Harley's. It is probable, however, that 
he discovered something there which tend- 
ed to pacify him ; foron the lady's entreat- 
ing them not to quarrel, he very soon re- 
sumed his posture, and calmness together, 
and was rather less profuse of his oaths 
during the rest of the journey. 


. It is possible the old gentleman had wa- 
ked time enough to hear the last part of this 
discourse; at least (whether from that 
cause, or that he too was a physiognomist) 
he wore a look remarkably complacent to 
Harley, who, on his part, shewed a par- 
ticular observance of him : indeed they 
had soon a better opportunity of making 
their acquaintance, as the coach arrived 
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that night at the town where the officer's 
regiment lay, and the places of destination 
of their other fellow-travellers, it seems, 

were at no great distance ; for next morn- 
ing theold gentleman and Harley were the 
only passengers remaining. 


When they left the inn in the morning, 
Harley, pulling out a little pocket-book, 
began to examine the contents, and make 
some corrections with a pencil. © This, 
said he, turning to his companion, is an a- 
musement with which I sometimes pass 
idle hours at an inn: these are quotations 
from those humble poets, who trust their 
fame to the brittle tenure of windows and 
drinking- glasses. From our inns, 
returned the gentleman, a stranger 
might imagine that we were a nation of 
poets: mathines at least containing po- 
etry, which the motion of a journey 
emptied of their contents: is it from 


the vanity of being thought geniuses, 
or 
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or a mere mechanical imitation of the cus 
tom of others, that we are tempted t 
scrawl rhyme upon such places ?” tis! 


« Whether vanity is tlie cause of our be 
coming rhimesters or not, answered Har 
ley, it is a pretty certain effect of it. At 
old man of my acquaintance, who deals in 
apothegms, used tosay, That hehad know 
few men without ill nature, and no poet «<1 
without vanity ; and [I believe his remarkſhhat 
is a pretty just one: vanity has been im ligio1 
memorially the charter of poets. In thistran 
the ancients were more honest than well b. 
are: the old poets frequently make boast-{foun 
ful predictions of the immortality theirdenc 
works shall acquire them; ours, in theirffscer 
dedications and prefatory discourses, em-fſmay 
ploy much el: quence to praise their patrons wor 
and much seeming modesty to condemn fl tim 
themselves, or at least to apologize for it a 
their productions to the world: but this, in exp 
my opinion, is the more assuming manner reg 


of the two; for of all the garbs I ever saw 
Pride 
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the cy;F$ride put on, that of her humility, is to me 
ted the most disgusting. 


tis natural enoughfora poet tobe vain, said 

ne stranger, thelittle worlds which he raises 
he inspiration which he claims, may easily be 
roductiveof self importance; though that 
nspiration is fabulous, it brings on egotism, 
yhich is always the parent of vanity.” 
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It may be supposed, answered Harley, 
that inspiration of old was an article of re- 
ligious faith ; in modern times it may be 
ranslated a propensity to compose ; and 
believe it is not always most readily 
boast-ſſfound where the poets have fixed its resi- 
' theirffdence, amidst groves and plains, and the 
1 theirÞscenes of pastoral retirement. The mind 
8, em- may be there unbent from the cares of the 
atronsg world; but it will frequently, at the same 
idemnſ time, be unnerved from any great exertion: 
Ze for it will feel imperfect ideas which it cannot 
his, in express, and wander without effort over the 
anner regions of reflection.“ 
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proach so near as to be bettered by the air 
of the climate.” 
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There is at least, said the stranger, onqhim c 
advantage in the poetical inclination, that it}, nta 
is an incentive to philanthropy. There io 


aà certain poetic ground, on which a manſo:ds 


cannot tread without feelings that enlargeſſc.cti: 
the heart: the causes of human depravitibawr 
vanish before the romantic enthusiasm he 
proſesses, and many who are not able to 
reach theParnasslan heights, may yet ap- 


I have always thought so, replied Har- 
ley ; but this is an argument with the pru- 
dent against it: they urge the danger of 
unfitness for the world.“ 


„ allow it, returned the other; but 1 
believe it is not always rightfully imputed 
to the bent for poetry ; that is only one 
eftect of the common cause:---Jack, Says 
his father, is indeed no scholar; nor could 
zl the drubbings from his master ever bring NA 


him 
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ger, one 
, that it 


him one step forward in his accidence or 
Pentax: but 1 intend him for a merchant. 
There is Allow the same indulgonceto Tom. Tom 
1a manſſ02s Virgil and Horace when he sheuld be 
enlargelf, asting accounts: and but t'other day he 
Pravity 
asm hs 
a ble to 


pazwned his great-cont for an Rb of 
Shades peare. But Tom would have been 
as he is, though Virgil and Horace had ne- 
AY ap-ver been born, though Shakespeare had 
the air qc a link-boy ; for his nurse will tell you, 
that when he was a child, he broke his 
1Har-Irat; le, to discover what it was that soun— 
ded within it ; and burnt the sticks of Bis 
go-cart, because he liked to see the spark- 
ling of timber in the fire. Tis a gad casc 
but what is to be done ?---Why, Jack shall 
but I make a fortune, dine on venison, and drink 
puted WW ciuret.---Ay, but Tom--- Lon shall dine 
one ith his brother, when his pride will let 
Says hun; at other times, he shall biess God 
could over a half-pint of ale and a Welsh-rabdit ; 
Ying and both shall go to heaven as they may. 
him --- That's a poor prospect for Tom, says 
N 2 the 
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the father.---To go to heaven! I canno 


1 p id 7 0 
agree with him.“ mon; 
ing-s 
* Perhaps, said Harley, we now-a-dayFestec 


discourage the romantic turn a little to hacter 
much. Our boys are prudent too soonHcôsib!. 
Mistake me not, I do not mean to blame phers 
them for want of levity or dissipation ; bußhache. 
their pleasures are those of hackneyed vice hid 
blunted to every finer emotion by theſſ1a4: 
repetition of debauch; and their desir 
of pleasure is warped to the desire ff»; th 
wealth, as the means of procuring it. Thar» 
immense riches acquired by individual$fenoti 
have erected a standard of ambition, de- 
structive of private morals, and of public 
virtue. The weaknesses of vice are leftus: 
but the most allowable of our failings weſſmin 
are taught to despise. Love, the passion he 
most natural to the sensibility of youth ſpre: 
has lost the plaintive dignity he once pos-ſſjare 
sessed, for the unmeaning simper of afelt 
dangling coxcomb ; and the only serious 
concern, that of a dowry, is settled, even 
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ſathers, who complained of the times in 
which they lived; they are at pains to por- 
zuade us how much those were deceived : 
they pride themselves in defending things 
as they find them, and in expioding the 
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7 mongst the beardless leaders of the dan- 


ing- school. The Frivolous and the Inte- 
ested (might a satirist say) are the cha- 


racteristical features of the age; they are 


isible even in the essays of our philoso- 
They laugli at the pedantry of our 


barren sounds which had been ręeared into 
motives for action. To this their £ | 
ited ; and the manly tone of reasG:1 15 
exchanged for perpetual eftorts at aner- 
and ridicule. This I hold to be an alar- 
ming crisis in the corruption of a state: 
when not only is virtue declined, and vice 
prevailing, but when the praises of virtue 
are forgotten, and the inftamy of vice un- 
felt.“ 
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They soon after arrived at the next inn 
upon the route of the stage coach, whe: 
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the stranger told Harley, that his brother 
house to which he was returning, lay at ne 
great distance, and he must therefore un 


willingly bid him adieu. | 


I should like, said Harley, taking hij\\/ F 
hand to have some word to remember 80 | 
much seeming worth by: my name Man to 
Harley.“ I shall remember it, answer remain 
ed the old gentleman, in my prayers ;ery e 
mine is Silton.“ n, W 
vitlr : 
ance 
requ: 
other 


And Silton indeed it was! Ben Silton 

himself! Once more, my honoured friend, 
farewell !-----Born to be happy without 

the world, to that peaceful happiness whichogers 
the world has not to bestow ! Envy neverſeing 

scowled on thy life, nor hatred smiled on fand 

thy grave. IN his p 

trave 

take 
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an to consider how he should proceed the: 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


He meets an old acquaintance. 


HEN the stage-coach arrived at the 
place of its destination, Harley be- 


emaining part of his journey. He vas 
ery civilly accosted by the master of the: 
n, who offered to accomodate him either 
vitly a post-chaise or horses, to any dis- 
ance he had a mind : but as he did things, 
frequently in a way different from what 
other people call natural, he refused these 
offers, and set out immediately a-foot, ha- 
ving first put a spare shirt in his pocket, 
and given directions for the forwarding of 
his portmanteau. This was a method of 
travelling which he was accustomed to- 
take; it saved the trouble of provision for 
any animal but himself, and left him at li- 
berty to chuse his quarters, either at am 
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inn, or at the first cottage in which he sa: ttracte 
a face he liked; nay, when he was not pe; eye 
culiarly attracted by the reasonable crea 
tion, he would sometimes consort with ; 
species of inferior rank, and lay himsel 
down to sleep by the side of a rock, or on 
the banks of a rivulet. He did few thing 
without a motive, but his motives were ra 
ther eccentric : and the useful and expe ilted 
dient were terms which he held to be very Ha: 
indefinite, and which therefore he did not 


reven 


An © 
o have 
he gr 
t his 


arne 
alu ays apply to the sense in which they ard gur 
commonly understood. nar. v 


The sun was now in his decline, and the the x 
evening remarkably serene, when he en- The 
tered a hollow part of the road, which win-Ifanta 
ded between the surrounding banks, and on th 
seamed the sward in different lines, as them. 
choice of travellers had directed them to erg 
tread it. It seemed to be little frequented A * 
now, for some of those had partly recover- || 
ed their former verdure. The scene was || WW 
Such as induced Harley to stand and enjoy 

it; 
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; when, turning round, his notice was 
he sa. tracted by an object, which the fixture of 
not pee. eye on the spot he walked had before 


e CTeaFrevented from observing. 

with; 

uimsell An old man, who from his dress seemed 
or oo have been a scidier, lay fast asleep on 
thing Þ"e ground; a knapsack rested on a stone 
>re r2Þt his right hand, while his staff and brass- 


ilted sword were crossed at his left. 


expe 
e very 
id not 
y are 


Harley looked on lim with the most 
arnest attention. He was one of those 
figures which Salvator would have drawn, 
nor was the surrounding scenery unlike 
the u ildness of that painters, back-grounds. 
e en-flThe banks on each side were covered with 
win-Tſantastic shrub wood, and at alittle distance, 
and on tlie top of one of them, stood a finger-post 
the to mark the directions of two roads u hich di- 
m to verged from the point where it was placed. 
ated A rock, with some dangling wild flowers, 
ver- jutted out above where the soldier lay; on 
was uhich grew the stump of a large tree, white 
joy with 

it; 


d the 
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. 0 pe ] 0 bel 
with age, and a single twisted branch sl 
„e 10 


ded his ſace as he slept. His face had thif©* . 
marks of marly comeliness impaired b. 3 8 
time; his forehead was not altogether bal 3 
but its hairs might have been numbered * 
v hile a few white locks behind crossed th ou 
brown of his neck vith a contrast the mos I Fo 
venerable to a mind like Harley's. © Tho Ow 
art old, said he to himself, but age has no 2 15 
brought thee rest for its infirmities; I fea 3 
those silver hairs have not found shelte — 
from thy country, though that neck has He! 
been bronzed inits service.“ The strangeſnd. v. 
wakned, He looked at Harley with th; eq to 
appearance of some confusion: it was Mau h. 
pain the latter knew too v ell to think of cau nd x 
sing in another; he turnedand went on. The by cad 
old man readjusted his knapsack, and fol px 
lou ed in one of the tracks on the oppositehhund 


side of the road. ; 1 
When Harley heard the tread of his feet R 
behind him, he could not help stealing back 


a glance at his fellow-traveller. He seem- 
ed 


other 
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h Sha 


to bend under the weight of his knap- 
ad i ck; he halted on his walk, and one of 
od is arms was supported by a sling, and lay 
# bat joticnless acrost his breast. He had that 
Jered 2dy look of sorrow, Which indicates that 
toner has gazed upon his gric's till he 
8 as forgotten tO lament them; yet not 
Tho ithout those streaks of complacency, 
_ hich a good mind will sometimes throw 

nto the countenance, through all the in- 
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He had now advanced nearer to Harley, 
ind, with an uncertain sort of voice; beg- 
ed to know what it was o'clock ; © I fear 
aid he, sleep has beguiled me of my time, 
nd I shall hardly have light enough leſt 
to carry me to the end of my journey. 
Father! said Harley (who by this time 
ound the romantic enthusiasm rising with- 


in him), how far do . you mean to go ?” 

et!“ But a little way, Sir, returned the 

back (other ; and indeed it is but a little way, 

em- I can 
ed 
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can manage now: 'tis just four miles 
from the height to the village, thither I an 
going.” © I am going there too, said Har 
ley; we may make the road shorter 
each other. You seem to have serve 
your country, Sir, to have served it hard] 
too; 'tis a character I have the highest e 
steem for.---I would not be impertinent] 
inquisitive ; but there is that in your ap 
pearance which excites my curiosity t. 
know something more of you: in the 
mean, time suffer me to carry that knap 
sack.“ 


The old man gazed on him; a tear 
stood in his eye ! © Young gentleman, sait 
he, you are too good; may heaven bless 
you for an old man's sake, who has no- 
thing but his blessing to give! but my 
knapsack is so familiar to my shoulders, 
that I should walk the worse for wanting 
it; and it v ould be troublesome to you, 
who have not been used to its weight.” 

Far 
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57 


Far from it, answered Harley, I should 
tread the lighter; it would be the most 
honourable badge I ever wore. 
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« Sir, said the stranger, who had look- 
ed carnestly in Harley's face during the 
last part of his discourse, is not your name 
Harley ?” It is, replied he; Tan aohamed 
to say I have forgotten yours.” You 
may well have forgotten my face, said 
the stranger, tis a long time since 


1 thil you saw it; but possibly you may 

knapFY remember something of old Edwards.” 
Edwards! cried Harley, oh! hea- 

vens ! and sprung to embrace him; let me 

L teal clasp those knees on which I have sat. s0 
1, said often: Edwards I shall never for- 
bles get that fire-side, round which I have been 
s no; so happy! But where, where have you 
t my been? where is Jack? where is your 
ders daughter? How has it fared with them, 
nting} when fortune, I fear has been so unkind 
you to you ?”---* »Tis a long tale, replied Ed- 
ght. wards; but I will try to tell it you as we 


Far walk. 


0 „When 
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bourhood, you remember me at South- 

hill : that farm had been possessed by my 
father, grandfather, and great-grand-fa- 
ther, which last was a younger brother of 
that very man's ancestor, who is no lord 
of the manor. I thought I managed it, as 
they had done with prudence; I paid my 
rent regularly as it became due, and had 
always as much behind as gave bread to 
me and my children. But my last lease 
was out soon after you leſt that part of 
the country; and the squire who had late- 
ly got a London-attorney for his steward, 
would not renew it, because, he said, he 
did not chuse to have any farm under g0ol. 

a-year value on his estate; hut offered to 
give me the preference on the same terms 
with another, if I chose to take the one 
he had marked out, of which mine was a 
part. 


What could I do, Mr Harley? 1 
ſeared the undertaking was too great for 


me ; 


When you were at school in the neigh- 
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me; yet to leave, at my age, the house I 
had lived in from my cradle ! I could not, 
Mr Harley, I could not; there was not a 
tree about it that I did not look on as my 
father, my brother, or my child: so I e- 
ven ran the risk, and took the squire's of- 
fer of the whole. But I had soon reason 
to repent of my bargain ; the steward had 
taken care that my former farm should be 
the best land of the division: I was ob- 
liged to hire more servants, and I could 
not have my eye over them all; some un- 
favourable seasons followed one another, 
and I found my affairs entangling on my 
hands. To add to my distress, a consi- 
derable corn-factor turned bankrupt with 
a sum of mine in his possession: I failed 
paying my rent so punctually as I was 
wont to do, and the same steward had my 
stock taken in execution in a few days at- 
ter. So, Mr Harley, there was an end of 
my prosperity. However, there was as 
much produced from the sale of my effects 
O 2 as 


bush; that you may remember stood on 
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as paid my debts and saved me from: 1 
Jail: I thank God I wronged no man, and The 


the world could never charge me with dis. take b 


growWT 


Had you seen us, Mr Harley, whe 
tear, 


we were turned out of South-hill, I am 
Sure you would have wept at the sight. 
You rememberold Trusty, my shag house-· N yas 

dog; I shall never forget it while I live; gent! 
the poor creature was blind with age, andi a sm 
could scarce crawl after us to the door; hei ea to 
went however as far as the gooseberry-lll the 1 


It w 
the left side of the yard; he was wont to man 


"" Bs 


- bask in the sun there; when he had reach- Wl it: 
_ ell that spot, he stopped; we went on: Il gon 


called to him; he wagged his tail; but did I all 
not stir; I called again; he lay dou n: II W. 
whistled, and cried Trusty ; he gave a short ¶ cor 
howl, and died! I could have lain down luc 
and died too; but God gave me strength ple 
to live for my children.“ bo pe 
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The old man now paused a moment t) 


take breath. He eyed Harley's face; it 
was bathed with tears: 


the story was 
grown familiar to himself; he dropped one 


tear, and no more. 


* Though I was poor, continued he, I 
was not altogether without credit. A 
zentleman in the neighbourhood, who h d 
a small farm unoccupied at the time, offer- 
ecl to let me have it, on giving security for 
the rent: which I made shift to procure. 
It was a piece of ground which required 
management to make any thing of; but 
it was nearly within the compass of my 
son's labour and my own. We exerted 
all our industry to bring it into some heart. 
We began to succeed tolerably, and lived 
contented on its produce, when an un- 
lucky accident brought us under the dis- 
pleasure of a neighbouring justice of the 
peace, and broke all our family- happiness 
again. 
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My son was a remarkable goodfhay ; 
shooter; he had always kept a pointer onflworse 
our former farm, and thought no harm infffruga 
doing so now; when one day, havingſwith 
sprung a covey in our own ground, . the had 
dog, of his own accord, foHowed them in- deed 
to the justice's. My son laid down his 
gun, and went after his dog to bring him 
back : the game-keeper, who had marked 
the bird s, came up, and seeing the poin 
ter, shot him just as my son approached. 
The creature fell; my son ran up to him: 
he Ged with a complaining sort of ery at 
his master's feet. Jack could bear it no 
longer; but flying at the game-keeper - 
wrenched his gun out of his hand, and with bi 
the butt end of it, felled him to the ground. ni, 


He had scarce got home, when a con- ** 
stable came with a warrant, and dragged V 
him to prison: there he lay, for the jus- n 
tices would not take bail, till he u as tried © 
at the quarter-sessions for the assault and he 
battery. is fine was hard upon us to 2 


5 pa; 


G. 
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89204pay ; we contrived however to live the 
nter onlworse for it, and make up the loss by our 
arm inf frugality: but the justice was not content 
havingſwith that punishment, and soon after 
d, the had an opportunity of punishing us in- 
em in. I deed. | 

wn: his 
g him An officer with press-orders came 
arked down to our country, and having met 
poin with the justices, agreed that they Should: 
ached pitch on a certain number, who could 
him: most easily be spared from the county, of. - 


-- 


ry at whom he would take care to clear it: my 


it nol son's name was in the j justices' list. 


„ "Fwas on a Christmas eve, and the 
birth-day too of my son's little boy. The: 
night was piercing cold, and it blew a 
storm, with showers of hail and snow. 
We had made up a cheering fire in an in- 
ner room; I sat before it in my wicker-- 
chair, blessing providence, that had still. 
left a shelter for me and my children. 
My son's two little ones were holding: 


their 
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their gambols around us; my heart an K 
warmed at the sight: I brought a bottle wit 


of my best ale, and all our misortune; 40 
were forgotten. ol the 


It had long been our custom to play 
a game at blind man's buff on that night, 
and it was not omitted now; so to it we 
fell, J, and my son, and his wife, the daugh- 
ter of a neighbouring farmer, who hap- 
pened to be with us at the time, the two 
children, and an old maid servant, who 
had lived with me from a child. The lot 
fell on my son to be blindfolded: we had 
continued some time in our game, when 
he groped his way into an outer room in her 
pursuit of some of us, who, he imagined, wil 
had taken shelter there; we kept snug in 
our places, and enjoyed his mistake. He 
had not been long there, when he was sud- 
denly seized from behind; “ I shall have 
you now, said he, and turned about.“ 
Shall you so, master? answered the 
pretfinn , Who had laidhold of him ; we shall 
make 
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: make you play at another sort of game by 

heart land by.”---At these words Harley started 
bottle nith a convulsive sort of motion, and 
rtune; N grasping Edwards's sword, drew it half out 
of the scabbard, with a look of the most fran- 
tic wildness. Edwards gently replaced it 
in itssheath, and went on withhis relation. 


On hearing these words in a strange 
voice, we all rushed out to discover the 
cause; the room by this time was almost 
full of the gang. My daughter-in-law 
fainted at the sight; the maid and I ran 
ta assist her, while my poor son remained 
motionless, gazing by turns on his childrens 
and their mother. We soon recovered 
her to life, and begged her to retire and 
wait the issue of the affair; but she flew 
to her husband, and clung round him in an 


12 agony of terror and grief. 

3 ne oof 

ve In the gang was one of a smoother as- 
Aa pect, whom, by his dress, we discovered 
ie to be a scrjeant of foot: he came up to 


* 


TF 
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me, and told me. that my soh had his choicÞ give 

of the sea or land service, whispering read; 

the same time, that if he chose the land have 

he might get off, on procuring him ano sboul 
ther man, and paying a certain sum for hi chind 
freedom. The money we could just must © 
ter up in the house, by the assistance of the id, th 
maid, who produced, in a green bag, al” ex] 
thelittle savings of her service; but the ma une 
we could not expect to find. My daugh- vill t 
ter-in-law gazed upon her children with af Jac} 
look of the wildest despair: My poor iner? 

fants! said she, your father is forced fromme 
you; who shall now labour for your bread 
or must your mother beg for herself and sake 
you?” I prayed her to be patient; but « 
comfort I had none to give her. At last,W desc 
calling the serjeant aside, I asked him, N exe 
If I was too old to be accepted in place I cou 
of my son?“ © Why, I don't know, said ser 
he; you are rather old to be sure, but yet 5 
the money may do much.” I put the mo- all 
ney in his hand; and coming back to my ra 
children, © Jack said I, you are free; live 


to 


G. 


is choigo give your wife and these little ones 
ering read: I will go, my child, in your stead: 
je land have but little life to lose, and if I staid, 
should add one to the wretches you left 
dehind.“ © No, replied my son, I am not 
hat coward you imagine me; heaven for- 
id, that my father's grey hairs should be 
50 exposed, while I sat idle at home; I am 
he marnſyoung, and able to endure much, and God 
laughvill take care of you and my family.” 
with I Jack, said I, I will put an end to this mat- 
Dor in- Iter; you have never hitherto disobeyed 
fromme; I will not be contradicted in this; 
read stay at home, I charge you, and, for my 
f and sake, be kind to my children.” 
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IN ano 
1 for hi 


buy Our parting, Mr Harley, I cannot 
last describe to you; it was the first time we 
him, I ever had parted: the very press- gang 
place could scarce keep from tears; but the 
Said serjeant, who had seemed the softest be- 
yet fore, was now the least moved of them 
mo- all. He conducted me to a party of new- 
— raised recruits, who lay at a village in the 
ive 


nel gh- 


to 


the regiment. IT had not been long wit 
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neighbourhood; and we soon after joinet 


it, when we were ordered to the East In 
dies, where I was soon made a serjeant 
and might have picked up some money, | 
my heart had been as hard as some other 
were; but my nature was never of thal 
kind, that could think of getting rich at th 
expence of my conscience. 


„Amongst our prisoners was an old In 
dian, whom some of our officers supposed 
to have a treasure hidden somewhere; 
which is no uncommon practice in that 
country. They pressed him to discover 
it. He declared he had none; but that 
would not satisfy them: so they ordered 
nim to be tied to a stake, and suffer fifty 


lashes every morning, till he should learn how 
to speak out, as they said. Oh ! Mr Har- Neoul 
ley, had you scen him, as 1 did, with his I die. 
hands bound behind him, suffering in si- Was 
lence, while the big drops trickled down I ver 
his shrivelled cheeks, and wet his grey 
beard, 
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ard, which some of the inhuman soldiers 
Iucked in scorn ! I could not bear it, | 
uld not for my Soul; and one morning, 
hen the rest of the guard were out of the 
ay, I found means to let him escape. I 
others tried by a court-martial for negli- 
of thence of my post, and ordered, in compas- 
1 at th on of my age, and having got this wound 
1my arm, and that in my leg, in the 
ervice, only to suffer goo lashes, and be 
Id In Jurned out of there giment ; but my sen- 
»posedence was mitigated as to the lashes, and I 
here; ad only 200. When I had suffered these, 
n thatMl was turned out of the camp, and had 
coverſiletwixt three and four hundred miles to 
- thatMtravel before I could reach a sea- port, 
deredwithout guide to conduct me, or money to 
fifty buy me provisions by the way. I set out, 
learn however, resolved to walk as far as I 
Har- could, and then to lay myself doyn and 
1 his die. But I had scarce gone a mile, when I 
1 $i- © was met by the Indian whom I had deli- 
own vered. He pressed me in his arms, and 
grey =. kissed 
ard, 
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preserver, it is all 1 have been able to pre 


ed on my accepting it. He embraced me: 


old age, and blunt the arrow that brings it 


I am going to end my days in the arms of 
my son. This sum may be of use to him 
and his children: 'tis all the value I put 
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kissed the marks of the lashes-on.my bac 
a thousand times; he led me to a litt\ 
hut, where some friend of his dwelt ; an 
after I was recovered of my wounds, con 
ducted me so far on my journey himsel] 
and sent another Indian to guide m 
through the rest. When we parted, | 
pulled out a purse with two hundred piece 
of gold in it: © Take this, said he, my dea 


cure.” I begged him not to bring himse| 
to poverty for my sake, who should proba 
bly have no need of it.long; but he insist 


---<"You are an Englishman, said he, but 
the Great Spirit has given you an Indian 
heart; may he bear up the weight of your 


rest! We parted; and not long after | 


made shift to get my passage to England. 
*Tis but about a week since I landed, and 


upon 
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pon it. I thank heaven I never was cove- 
ous of wealth; I never had much, but 
ras always so happy as to be content with 
ny little.” 


When Edwards had ended his relation, 
Harley stood a while looking at him in si- 
lence; at last he pressed him in his arms, 
and when he had given vent to the fullness 
of his heart by a shower of tears, Ed- 
wards, said he, let me hold thee to my bo- 
som; let me imprint the virtue of thy suf- 
ferings on my soul. Come, my honour- 
ed veteran! let meendeavour to soften the 
last days of a life, worn out in the service 
ndian of humanity : call me also thy son, and 
your let me cherish thee as a father.” Ed- 
ngs if wards, from whom the recollection of his 
ter I own sufferings had scarce forced a tear, 
land now bluhbered like a boy; he could not 

and speak his gratitude, but by some short ex- 
1s off clamations-of blessings upon Harley. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


He misses an old acquaintance.--- An 
adventure consequent upon tt. 
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3 they had arrived within : 
little way of the village they jour. 

neyed to, Harley stopped short, an! 

looked stedfastly on the mouldering walls 

of a ruined house that stood on the road- 

side. Oh heavens! he cried, what do! 

see: silent, unroofed, and desolate! Are 
all thy gay tenants gone? 40 J hear their 
hum no more? Edvards, look there, look 
there! the scene of my infant joys, my 
earliest friendslhps, laid waste and ruin- 
ous! That was the very school where [ 
was boarded when you were at South-hil}; 
tis but a twelvemonth since I saw it stand- 
ing, and its benches filled with cherubs: 1 
mat opposite side of the road was: the 
green on which they sported; see it now Nat 
ploughed up! I vould have given fiſty his 
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mes its value to have saved it from the 
zacrilege of that plough.“ 

= An | 


Dear Sir, replied Edwards, perhaps 

ney have left it from choice, and may 

thin Have got another spot as good.” Thev 
jour. Neannot, said Harley: they cannot; I shall 
an! never see the sward covered with its dai- 


walls Nies, nor pressed by the dance of the dear 


innocents: I shall never see that stump 
decked with the garlands which their lit- 
tle hands had gathered. These two long 
their Istones which now lie at the foot of it, were 
look once the supports of a hut I myself assis- 
my ted to rear: I have sat on the sods within 


road- 
do! 
Are 


uin- it, when we had spread our banquet of ap- 
re I ples before us, and been more blest----- | 
11}; Oh! Edwards! infinitely more blest than 


nd- I ever I shall be again.“ 


bs: | 
"7 2 Just then a woman passed them on the 
road, and discovered some signs of wonder 


DW 


8 


at the attitude of Harley, who stood, with 


5 his hands folded together, looking witli a 
of. moisten- 
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moistened eye on the fallen pillars of though 
hut. He was too much entranced if hap' 
thought ta observe her at all; but Edwardhis so. 
civilly accosted her, desired to know, it thaſſf6ittest 
had not been the school-house, and hoy chose 
came into the condition in which: they noi; son a 
saw it? © Alack,a day! said she, it wa thing 
the school-house indeed ; but to be sure the v 
Sir, the squire has pulled it down, be her | 
cause it stood in the way of his prospects knoV 
-=====< What! how! prospects! pulled 


3 | T 
down!“ cried. Harley. © Yes, to be sure, 

- | | 5 . hitat 
Sir; and the green, where the children N 
used to play, he has ploughed up, because, held 

he said, they hurt his fence on the other 
3 ka 7 han 
side of it.“ Curses on his. narrow "ny 
| e 

heart, cried. Harley, that could violate 
- | | an 

a right so sacred]. Heaven blast the 
wretch ! wh 
| poc 
And from his derogate body never r ſpring. hou 
A babe to. lionour him!“ He 


But I need not, Edwards, I need not (re- mn 
covering himself a little 0 he is cursed e- ch 
nough: 
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175 
ouzh already: to him the nobl est source 
of happiness is denied; and the cares of 
his sordid soul shall knaw it, while thou 
sittest over a brown crust, smiling on 
those mangled limbs that have saved thy 
son and his children!“ © If you want any 
it wa thing with the school-mistress, Sir, said 
e sure the woman, I can shew you the way to 
n, be) her house.“ He followed her, without 
>ects,"ſW knowing whither he went. 
pulled 
sure, 
ildren 
CAUSE, 
other 
IrrOW 
olate 
the 


They stopped at the door of a snug ha- 
bitation, where sat an elderly woman witly 
a boy and a girl before her, each of whom 
held a supper of bread and milk in their 
hands. There; Sir, is the school-mis- 
tress.”---* Madam, said Harley, was not 
an old venerable man school- master here 
some time ago?” Les, Sir, he was; 
poor man! the loss of his former school- 
house, I believe, broke his heart, for he 
died soon after it was taken down; and. as 
(re- another has not yet been found, I have that 

e- charge in the mean time.“ — And this 
boy 
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boy and girl, I presume, are your pupils? * 
---* Ay, Sir, they are poor orphans, pu * 
under my care by the parish; and more 7% 
promising children I never saw.“ © Or- 0 . 


L 


phans!” said Harley. “ Yes, Sir, of ho- 
nest creditable parents as any in the pa- 
rish; and it is a shame for some folks to 
forget their relations, at a time when they 
have most need to remember them.”------ 
Madam, said Harley, let us never for- 
get that we are all relations.” He kissed 
the children. 


ey. 

vater, 
Stand 
mfort 
or S0 
p and 
aren, 
you t 
| tho! 
fathe! 
little 
ance, 
child 


cc 


% Their father, Sir, continued she, was 

a farmer here in the neighbourhood, and 
a sober industrious man he was; but no- 
body can help misfortunes; what with 
bad crops, and bad debts, which are 
worse, his affairs went to wreck, and both 
he and his wife died of broken hearts. der 
And a sweet couple they were, Sir; there Nin 
was not a properer man to look on in the I sist 
county than John Edwards, and so in- Neat 
deed were all the Edwardses.“ What 
| Ed-- 
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dwardses?” cried the old soldier hastily. 
The Edwardses of South-hill; and a 
orthy family they were.“ “ South- 
il!“ said he, in a languid voice, and fell 
ack into the arms of the astomshed Har- 
ey. The school- mistress ran for some 
vater, and a smelling- bottle, with the as- 
Stance of which they soon rechvered the 
mfortunate Edwards. He stared wildly 
or Some time, then folding his orphan 
grand- children in his arms, Oh! my chil- 
uren, my children! he cried, have I found 
you thus ? My poor Jack ! art thou gone ? 
| thought thou shouldst have carried thy 
father's grey hairs to the grave! and tnese 


» 2 — 


ance, and he fell again on the necks of the 
children. 


My dear old man! said Harley, Pro- 
vidence has sent you to relieve them : it 
will bless me, if I can be the means of as— 


the 1 , | 
in sisting you.“ Ves, indeed, Sir, ans wer- 
= ed the boy; father, when he was a-dying, 


bade 


\ 


little ones“ -—his tears choaked his utter- 
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bade God bless us; 1 prayed, that wot tak 


grandfather lived, he might send him ty 
support us.“ Where did they lay ny 
boy?“ said Edwards. © In the Ol 
Church-yard, replied the woman, hard hy 
his mother.“ —“ I will show it you, an: 
swered the boy; for I have wept over it 
many a time, when first I came amongst 
strange folks.” He took the old man' 
hand, Harley laid hold of his sister's, and 


they walked in silence to the church. 
yard. 


and I | 
not Std 
shall g 
afresh 
they 


18S, 


There was an old stone, with the cor- 
ner broken off, and some letters, half co- 
vered with moss, to denote the names of 
the dead: there was a cyphered R. E. 
plainer than the rest: it was the tomb they 
sought. Here it is, grandfather,” said 
the boy. Fdwards gazed upon it without 
uttering a word: the girl, who had only 
sigled before, noy wept out-right: her 
brother sobbed, but he stifled his sobbing. 
« ] have told sister, said he, that she should 

: not 
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that 


um to 
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e Old 
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\ot take it so to heart; she can knit alrea- 
and I shall soon be able to dig: we shall 
not starve, sister, indeed we shall not, nor 
shall grandfather neither. The girlcried 
afresh; Harley kissed off her tears as 
hey flowed, and wept between every 


kiss. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


He returns bome. A descriplion of bis yt 


tine. 


T was with some difficulty that Harle 
prevailed on the old man to leave th 
spot where the remains of his son wen 
laid. At last, with the assistance of the 
school- mistress, he prevailed; and sh 
oy accommodated Edwards and him with 
14 beds in her house, there being nothing 
10 like an inn nearer than the distance of some 
4 miles. 


It v 
IÞ sta 
us fel] 
is al 
he pl. 
nd wi 
Icituo 
LAWa) 


In the morning, Harley persuaded Ed- 
wards to come with the children to hi 
house, which was distant but a short day“ 
journey. The boy walked in his grand 
father's hand ; and the name of Edwards 
procured him a neighbouring farmers 
horse, on which a servant mounted, witl 
the girl on a pillow before him, 


With 
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With this train Harley returned to the 
bode of his fathers: and we cannot but 
" bis „ink, that his enjoyment was as great as 
he had arrived from the tour of Europe, 
rith a Swiss valet for his companion, and 
alfa dozen snuff-boxes, with invisible 
inges, in his pocket. But we take our 
deas from sounds which folly has invent- 
d; Fashion, Bon ton, and Vertu, are 
he names of certain idols, to which we sa- 
rifice the genuine pleasures of the soul; 
n this world of semblance, we are conten- 
ed with personating happiness; to feel 
it, is an art beyond us. 


Harle 
Ve the 
1 wer: 


of the 
1d she 
Vith 
othing 
Some 


It was otherwise with Harley; he ran 
p stairs to his aunt, with the history of 
is fellow-travellers glowing on his lips, 
is aunt was an economist; but she knew 
he pleasure of doing charitable thin 
nd withal was fond of her nephew, and so- 
icituous to oblige him. She received old 
Ldwards therefore with a look of more 
2 com- 
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v ast! 
Jarle) 
ight | 
eighÞ 
vill oc 
Our, 
ay tl 
boy; 

mine, 
Ed we 
ley I 
for h 


complacency than is perhaps natural t 
maiden ladies of threescore, and was re 
markably attentive to his grand- children 
she roasted apples with her own hands fo 
their supper, and made up a little bed be 
side her own for the girl. Edwards mad 
some attempts towards an acknowledge, 
ment for these favours; but his youny 
friend stopped them in their beginning 
« Whososever receiveth any of thes 
children“ said his aunt ; for her acquain- 
tance with her bible was habitual. 


Early next morning, Harley stole int 1 
the room where Edwards lay; he expect ntde 
ed to have found him a-bed; but in thi es. 
he was mistaken : the old man had risen, 
and was leaning over his sleeping grand- 
son, with the tears flowing down his cheeks 
first he did not perceive Harley: when 
he did, he endeavoured to hide his grief, 
and crossing his eyes with his hand, ex- 
pressed his surprize at seeing him so ear- 
| ne * 


ever, 
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uralt ; 
ral t y ce: 1 was thinking of you, said 


0 N larley, and your children: I learned last 

: q "Sight that a small farm of mine in the 

— * eighhourhood is now vacant: if you 
e 


vill occupy it, I shall gain a good neigh- 
hour, and be able in some measure to ro- 
ay the no'ice you took of me when a 
boy ; and as the furniture of the house 15 
mine, it will be so much trouble saved.“ 
Edwards's tears gushed afresh, and Har- 
ley led him to see the place he intended 
for him. 


3 mad 
led ge. 
young 
ming 

they 
quain. 


e mi The house upon this farm was indeed 
* little better than a hut; its situation, how- 
1 This 


ever, was pleasant, and Edwards, assisted 
by the beneficence of Karley, set about 
improving its neatness and convenience. 
He staked out a piece of the green before 
for a garden, and Peter, who acted in Har- 
ley's family as valet, butler, and gardener, 
had orders to furnish him with parcels of 
the different seeds he chose to sow in it. 
22 l have 
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I have seen his master at work in this. li 
tle spot, with his coat off, and his: dibbl, erna 
in his hand: it was a scene of tranquſiin tlus 
virtue to have stopped an angel on his er and 0% 
rands of mercy.! Harley had contrivelſſſtoget! 
to lead a little bubbling brook through 
green walk in the middle of the ground 
upon which he had erected a mill in mini 
ature for the diversion of Edwards's infant 
grandson, and made shift in its construc- 
tion to introduce a pliant bit of wood, that 
answered with its fairy clack to the mur 
muring of the rill that turned it. I have 
seen lim stand, listening to these mingled 
sounds, with his eye fixed on the boy, and 
the smile of conscious satisfaction on his 
cheek; while the old man, with a Jook 
half turned to Harley, and half to Heaven, 
breathed an ejaculation of gratitude and 
piety. 


Father of mercies ! I also would thank 
_ thee! that not only hast thou assigned 
eter- 
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ternal rewards to virtue, but that even 
in this bad world, the lines of our duty 
and our happiness, are so frequently woven 
together. 


hank 
gned 
eter- 
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A FRAGMENT... 


The Min of Feeling talks of what he don 
not undersland.--- An incident. 


cc 
Sp #® #. Þ 


F.owarns, said he, 
have a proper regard for the prosperit) 
of my country: every native of it appro- 
priates to himself some share of the Pow- 
er, or the fame, which, as a nation, it 
acquires ; but | cannot throw off the mar 
so much, as t6 rejoice at our conquests in 
India. Vou tell me of immense terri— 
tories suhject to the English; I cannot 
think of their possessions, without being 
led to enquire, by what right they pos- 
sess them. They came there as traders 
bartering the commodities they brought, 
for others which their purchasers could 
spare; and however great their profits 
were, they were then equitable. But 


what title have the subjects of another 
king- 
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ingdo 
o give 


habitar 
friendl 


happie 
the ty 


] must 
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of Nal 
sing tl 
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he, 
perity 
Ppro- 
pov. 
MN, it 
man 
ts in 
terri. 
nnot 
ein 
pos- 
ders, 
ight, 
ould 
ofits 
But 


ther 
ng- 


by whom these regulations have been 


is there indeed where the wishes of their - 1 


question of their country is pointed at 
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ingdom to establish an empire in India? | | 

o give laws to a country where the in- #1 
habitants received them on the terms of KB 
friendly commerce? You say they are | # 
happier under our. regulations than $ 
the tyranny of their own petty princes. 4 
must doubt it, from the conduct of those . 


8 3 
- 


made. They have drained the treasuries [2 
of Nabobs, who must fill them by oppres- br 
sing the industry of their subjects. Nor is 1 
this to be wondered at, when we consider 
the motive upon which those gentlemen 
do not deny their going to India. The | 
fame of conquest, barbarous as that mo- 1 
tive is, is but a secondary consideration: 1 
there are certain stations in wealth to i 
which the warriors of the East aspire. It 1 


friends assign them eminence, where the [8 


their return, When shall I see a com- 
mander return from India in the pride of - 
honour-- 
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honourable poverty ?--- You describe the 
victories they have gained; they are su 
lied by the cause in which they fought 
you enumerate the spoils of those vic 
tories; they are covered with the blod 
of the vanquished ! 


here a 
ree o 
er to 
e ca 
new 
o ble: 
5 like] 
better 
know 
as it \ 
of in | 
$0 PO 
witha 
thoug 
it: if 
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like \ 


“Could you tell me of some conque 
ror giving peace and happiness to the con 
quered ? did he accept the gifts of the 
princes to use them for the comfort « 
those whose fathers, sons, or husbands 
fell in battle? did he use his power to gain 
Security and freedom to the regions 0 
oppression and slavery ? did he endear the 
British name by examples of generosity, 
which the most barbarous or most depri. 
ved are rarely able to resist? did he re- 
turn with the consciousness of duty di- 
charged to his country, and humanity to 
his fellow-creatures ? did he return with 
no lace on his coat, no slaves in his reti- 
nue, no chariot at his door, and no bur- 
gundy at his table?---these were laurels 
which 
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as... 


_ hich princes might envy---which an hc= 
tüggest man would not condemn !” 
re sul 
ought 
Se vie 


| blood 


* Your maxims, Mr Harley, are cer- 
ainly right, said Edwards. I am not ca- 
able of arguing: with you; but I imagine 
here are great temptations in a great de- 


* ree of riches, which it is no easy mat- 
que 


e Con 
F the 
ort e 
bands 
0 gall 
INS 0 
ar the 
'Oslty, 
lepra- 
e re- 
y dis- 
ty to 
with 
reti- 
bur- 


e cannot describe, because he never: 
new them.; and perhaps I have reason 
o bless God that I never did: for then, it: 
5 likely, I should have withstood them ng. 
better than my neighbours. For you. 


as it was in former times, that I have read 


withal to buy them a coffin; and people 
thought the better of their memories for 
it: if they did so now-a-days, I question 
any body, except yourself, and some few. 
like you, would thank them.” 


urels «lam 
v hich 


er to resist: those a poor man like 


know, Sir, that it is not the fashion now, 


of in books, when your great generals died: 
so poor, that they did not leave where--. 
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« T am sorry, replied Harley, that ther 
is so much truth in what you say; bi 
however the general current of opinio 
may point, the feelings are not yet 1 
that applaud benevolence, and censure i: 
humanity. Let us endeavour to streng 
then them in ourselves; and we, who li: 
sequestered from the noise of the mul! 
tude, have better opportunities of liste: 
ing undisturbed to their voice.” 


They nowapproached the little dwellin 


of Edwards, A maid-servant, whom li 
had hired to assist him in the care off hi 
grandchildren, met them a little way fron 


the house: There is a young lady withii 
with the children,” said she. Edwards et 
pressed his surprize at the visit: 


to account for it. 


This young lady then was no other than 
She had heard the old 
man's history from Harley, as we have al- 
e ready 


Miss Walton, 


it was 
however not the less true; and we men 


. 
ady 1 


her m 
rande 
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t tlie 1 


ady related it. Curiosity, or some o- 


; bſher motive, made her desirous to see his MW 
»pinioFrandchildren; this she had an opportu- #1 
et l»Sity of gratifying soon, the children in *® 


ome of their walks; having strolled as far 
s her father's avenue She put several 7 
uestions to both; she was delighted with 1 
he simplicity of their ans wers, and promi- ; 
ed, that if they continued to be good chil- 
Iren, and do as their grandfather bid them, 
he would soon see them again, and bring 
ome present or other for their reward. 
his promise she had performed now: 
he came attended only by her maid, and 
rought with her a complete suit of green 
lor the boy, and a chintz gown, a cap, and = 
2 Suit of ribbands, for his sister. She had - 
ime enough, with her maids assistance, i 
to equip them in theirnew habiliments be- 
fore Harley and Edwards returned. The 


ure in 
treng 
ho li 
mul! 
listen 


vellin, 
om [i 
of L 
y from 
with 
ds ex 
it was 
meat 


r than boy heard his grandfather's voice, and, 
je ola with that silent joy which his present fine- | 
ve al- ry inspired, ran to the door to meet him: 1 
ready 1 


puty 
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putting one hand in his, with the othe 
pointed to his sister, See, said he, wha 
Miss Walton has brought us!“ —-Ed. 
wards gazed on them. Harley fixed hi 
eyes on Miss Walton; hers were turne 


to the ground; -—in Edwards's was! le 
beamy moisture.---He folded his hand ith tl 
together“ I cannot speak, young lady *2<' 
said he, to thank you.” Neither cougar lies 
Harley. There were a thousand sent b 
ments; but they gushed so impetuous| pleaSu 
on his heart, that he could not utter a Syl- t be! 
3 / or We 
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CHAP. XI. 
The Man of Feeling jealous. 


turn HE desire of communicating kizow- 
ledge or intelligence, is an argument 


was 
hangith those who hold that man is naturally 
> lady, social animal. It is indeed one of the 


arliest propensities we discover; but it 
nay be doubted whether the pleasure (for 


' Coul( 


Sent: 
10ug)Wſca5ure there certainly is) arising from 
a 8yl- t be not often more selfish than social; 


or we frequently observe the tidings of Il] 
ommunicated as eagerly as the annun- 
Ap. Fiation of Good. It is that we delight in 
bserving the effects of the stronger pas- 
ons? for we are all philosophers in this 
respect; andit is perhaps amongst the spec- 
tators at” Tyburn that, the most genuine 
are to be found... ; f 


Was it from this motive that Peter 
came one morning into his master's room 
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” \ = 
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delineating portraits in the fire. 
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master indeed did not at first observe it- 
for he was sitting, with one shoe buckled 


4 I have 
brushed those clothes, Sir, as you order- 


ed me.'------Harley nodded his head; 


but Peter observed that his hat wantet 
brushing too: his master nodded again 
At last Peter bethought him, that the fir: 
needed stirring; and taking up the poker 


demolished the turban'd head of a Sara 


cen, while his master was seeking out: 
body ſor it. The morning is main cold, 
Sir, said Peter, *© Is it? said Harley 
Les, Sir; I have been as far as Tom 
Dowson's to fetch some barberries he had 
picked for Mrs - Margery. There was 
a rare junketting last night at Tho- 
mas's among Sir Harry Benson's ser- 
vants ; he lay at Squire Walton's but he 
would not suffer his servantsto trouble the 
family; so, to be sure, they were al 


Tom's and had a fiddle and a het supper in 
the big room where the justices meet about 
| the 
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the destroying of hares and - partridges, 
and them things; and Tom's eyes looketl 
go red and so bleared when I called him 
to get the barberijes :---And I hear as 
how Sir Harry is going to be married to 
Miss Walton.” '------=< How! Miss Walton 
married!“ said Harley. © Why, it may'irt 
be true; Sir, for all that; but Tom's d ife 


told it me, and to be sure the scrvants 


told her, and their master told them, 
as I guess, Sir: butit may nt be true for 
all that as Isaid before.“ Have done with 
your idle information, said Harley : 1s 
my aunt come down into the parlour ty 
breakfast? “ Yes, Sir.” ---<* Tell her 
Il be with her immediately.“ 


When Peter was gone, he stood with 


lis eyes fixed on the ground, and the last 
words of his intelligence vibrating in his 
ears. Miss Walton married!“ he sigh- 
ed---and walked down stairs, with his 
Shoe as it was, and the buckle in his hand. 


His aunt, however, was pretty well ac- 


R 2 customed 
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customed to those appearances of ah 
sence ; besides, that the natural gravity nd ha- 
her temper, which was commonly calle$55r© 
into exertion by the care of her householjÞ9t bir 
concerns, was such, as not easily to be dig) mò 
composed by any circumstance of acciden Har 
tal impropriety. She too had been informe 1 
of the intended match between Sir Har . ne 
Benson and Miss Walton. *© 1 have bee _ 
thinking, said she, that they are distanl........ 
relations: for the great-grandfather © 


A 


this Sir Harry Benson, who was knight d 8 b 
the shire in the reign of Charles the Firs 
and cne of the Cavaliers of those times ert) 
was married to a daughter of the Waltoifſh « \ 
family.” Harley answered drily, that vWhis av 
might be so; but that he never trouble(than « 
himself about those matters. © Indeed Wing b 
said she, you are to blame, nephew, tor Doro 
not knowing a little more of them: beſoreſ dege 
| was near your age, I had sewed the pedi-W but t 
gree of our family in a set ofchair-bottoms I fello' 
that were made a present of to my grand- Wl ag he 


mother, who was a very notable woman, Il that 
and 
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nd had a proper regard for gentility, Il 
ssure you; but now-a-days, it is money, 
iseholWot birth, that makes people respected; 
be diane more shame for the times.” 

cciden 
forme 
Harn 
2 dee 


distant 


mtering into a discussion of this question; 


espect for his aunt, as to attend to her dis- 
ourse. 


her 0 
oht off We blame the pride of the rich, 
Fir aid he, but are not we ashamed of our po- 


times erty? 
Valton 
that i 
»ubled 
deed, 


*, for 


his aunt, to make a much worse figure 


ing before, the times (as my friend Mrs 


pedi-· but t other day, at Mr Walton's, that fat 
toms I fellow's daughter, the London Merchant 


and- as he calls himself, though I have heard 
man, chat he was little better than the keeper: 


aud R g of 


Harley was in no very good humour for 


hat he always entertained so much filial 


Why, one would not chuse, replied 
than one's neighbours; but, as I was say- 


Dorothy Walton observes) are Shamefully 
jelore degenerated in this respect. There was 
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of a chandler s shop :---We were leavingforces 
the gentlemen to go to tea. She had an per 
hoop forsooth as large and as stift---anoak, 
It shewed a pair of bandy legs, as thic 

2S t] Wo- ——— [ was nearer the door by a On 
apron's length, and the pert hussy brush, 
ed by me, as who should say, Make wa hay 
for your betters, and with one of her Len Ha 
don-bobs---but Mrs Dorothy did not lf” * P 
her pass with it ; for all the time of drink 2 
ing tea, she spoke of the precedency «| nde 
family, and the disparity there is betwee! walke 
people who are come of something, and pre 
your mushroom-gentry who wear ther mand 


coats of arms in their purses.“ 3 
Her indignation: was interrupted! by the dere 

arrival of her maid with a dainask table- Walt 

cloth, and a set of napkins, from the loom, that 

| which had beenspun by her mistress's ow tues 

hand. There was the family-crest in each ther v 

corner, and in the middle a view of the bat- ar pe 

in 


tle of Worcester, where one of her an- 
uestors had been a captain in the kings ju 
forces? 


with; 
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leaving 

had 
— and 
8 thic 
by a 
brush 
e Wa) 
r Lon- 
10t let 
drink 
Cy of 
tweel 
„ And 


forces ; and with a sort of poetical licence 
in perspective, there was seen the Royal 
Oak, with more wig. than leaves upon it. 


On all this the good lady was very co- 
pious, and took up the remaining intervals 
of filling up tea, to describe its excellencies 
to Harley ; adding, that she intended this 
as a present for his wife, when he should 
get one. He sighed and looked foolish, 
and commending the serenity of the day, 
walked out into the garden. 


ther manded an extensive prospect round the 
house. He leaned on his hand, and 


y the 


loom that to me? May she be happy! her vir- 
ound tues deserve it; to me her marriage is o- 
each therwise indifferent: I had romantic 
 bat-] dreams ! they are fled !---it is perfectly 
r an- indifferent.“ 

ing's | 


ese vitha knot of ribbands in his hat, go into 


Fe sat down on a little seat which com 


Scored the ground with his stick: Miss 
able- Walton married! said he; but what is 


Just at that moment he saw a servant, 
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the house. His cheeks grew flushed at the 
sight! He kept his eye fixed for some time 
on the door by which he had entered, then 
starting to his feet, hastily followed him. 


When he approached the door of the 
kitchen where he supposed the man had 
entered, his heart throbbed so violently, 
that when he would have called Peter, his 
voice failed in the attempt. He stood a 
moment listening in this breathless state 
of palpitation; Peter came out by chance 
Did your honour want any thing ?”--- 
Where is the servant that came just 
now from Mr Walton's?“ 
Mr Walton's, Sir! there is none of his 
Servants here that I know of.“ “ Nor 
of Sir Harry Eenson's?“ - He did not 
wait for an answer; but having by this 
time observed the hat with its party-co- 
loured ornament hanging on a peg near 
the door, he pressed forwards into the 
kitchen, and addressing himself to a 
stranger whom he saw there, asked him, 


with no small tremour in his voice, If 
he 


1 
he had 


lookec 


hing t 
not y 


cc 


young 
In you 
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we al\ 
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he had any commands for him?“ The man 
looked silly, and said, That he had no- 
hing to trouble his honour with.“ “ Are 
not you a servant of Sir Harry Benson's?“ 
--* No, Sir.“ — “ You'll pardon me, 
young man; I judged by the favour 
in your hat.““ Sir, I'm his majesty's 
Servant, God bless him ! and these favours 
we always wear when we are recruiting.” 
Recruiting!“ his eyes glistened at 
the word: he seized the soldier's hand, 
and Shaking it violently, ordered Peter to 
fetch a bottle of his aunt's best dram. The 
bottle was brought: © You shall drink the 
king's health, said Harley, in a bumper.” 
----==* The king and your honour.”--- 
* Nay, you shall drink the king's health 
by itself; you may drink mine in ano- 
ther.” Peter looked in his master's face, 
and filled with some little reluctance. 
Now to your mistress, said Harley; e- 
very soldier has a mistress.“ The man 
excused himselt---* To your mistress! 
you cannot refuse it.“ Twas Mrs Mar- 


- gery $ 


| 
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gery's best dram ! Peter stood with the 
bottle a little inclined, but not so much 
as to discharge. a drop of its contents: 
“Fill it, Peter, said his master, fill it to 
the brim.” Peter filled it: and the sol- 


dier havingnamed Suky Simpson, dispatch- 
ed it in a twinkling. “ Thou art an ho- 


nest fellow, said Harley, and I love thee ;” 
and shaking his hand again, desired Peter 
to make him his guest at dinner, and walk- 
ed up into his room with a pace much 
quicker and more springy than usual. 


This agreeable disappointment however 


he was not long suffered to enjoy. The 


curate happened that day to dine with 
him: his visits indeed were more proper— 
ly to the aunt than the nephew; and many 
of the intelligent ladies in the parish, who, 
like some very great philosophers, have 
the happy knack at accounting for every 


thing, gave out, that there was a particular 


attachment between them, which wanted 
only to be matured by some more years of 
court 
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courtship toendin the tenderest connexion; 
In this conclusion indeed, supposing the 
premises to have been true, they were 
somewhat justified by the known opinion of 
the lady, who frequently declared herself 
a friend to the ceremony of former times, 
when a lover might have sighed seven 
years at his mistress's feet, before he was 
allowed the liberty of kissing her hand. 
'Tis true Mrs Margery was now about her 
grand climacteric; no matter : that is 
just the age when we expect to grow 
younger. But I verily believe there was 
nothing in the report; the curate's con- 
nexion was only that of a genealogist ; for 
in that character he was no way inferior 
to Mr Margery herself. He dealt also 
in the present times; for he was a politician 
and a newsmonger, 


He had hardly said grace after dinner, 
when he told Mrs Margery, that she 
might soon expect a pair of white gloves, 
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as Sir Harry Benson, he was very well 
informed, was just going to be married to 
Miss Walton. Harley spilt the wine he 
was carryiug to his mouth; he had time 
however to recollect himself before the 
curate had finished the different particular 
of his intelligence, and summing up all the 
heroism he was masterof filled a bumper, 
and drank to Miss Walton.“ With all my 
heart, said the curate, the bride that is to 
be.” Harley would have said Bride too; 
but the word Bride stuck in his throat 
His confus1on indeed was manifest: but 


the curate began to enter on some point oi 


descent with Mrs Margery, and Harley had 
very soon after an opportunity of leaving 
them, while they were deeply engaged in 
a question, whether the name of some 
great man in the time of Henry the Se- 
venth was Richard or Humphrey. 


He did not see his aunt again till sup- 
per; the time between he spent in walking, 
like some troubled ghost, round the place 

where 
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where his treasure lay. He went as ſar 
as a litttle gate that led into a copse near 
Mr Walton's house, to which that gentle- 
man had been so obliging as to let him 
have a key. He had just hegun to open 
it, when he saw, on a terrace below, Miss 
Walton walking with a gentleman in a 
riding dress whom he immediately guessed 
to be Sir Harry Benson. He stopped of 
a sudden; his hand shook so much that he 
could hardly turn the key; he opened the 
gate, however, and advanced a few 
paces. The lady's lap-dog pricked up 
its ears, and barked; he stopped a- 
gain-— 


. the little dogs and all, 


Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart see they bark at 
| mel!“ 


His resolution failed; he slunk back, and 
locking the gate as softly as he could, stood 
on tiptoe looking over the wall till they 
were gone. At that instant a shepherd 
blew his horn: the romantic melancholy 

8 of 
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of the sound quite overcame him it was 
the very note that wanted to be touched 
he sighed ! he dropped a tear !---and re- 
turned. 


At supper his ant observed that he was 
graver than usual; but she did not sus— 
pect the cause: indeed it may seem odd 
that she was the only person in the family 
who had no suspicion of his attachment to 
Miss Walton. It was frequently matter 
of discourse amongst the servants : per- 
haps her maiden-coldness---but for those 
we need not account, 


In a day or two he was so much master 
of himself as to be able to rhime upon the 
subject. The following pastoral he left, 
some time after, on the handle of a tea- 
kettle, at a neighbouring house where we 
were visiting ; and as I filled the tea-pot 
after him, I happened to put it in my 
pocket by a similar act of forgetfulness. 

It 
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It is such as might be expected from a man 


who makes verses for amusement. I amr 


pleased with somewhat of good-nature 
that runs through it, because I have com- 
monly observed the writers of those com- 
plaints to bestow epithets on their lost 
mistresses rather too harsh for the mere 
liberty of choice, which led them to prefer 
another to the poet himself: I do not 
doubt the vehemence of their passion ; but, 
alas! the sensations of love are something 
more than the returns of gratitude. 


LAVINIA. A PasToRAL. 


HY fteals from my boſom the ſigh ? 
Why fix'd is my gaze on the ground? 
Come, give me my pipe, and I'll try 
To baniſh my cares with the ſound. 


Erewhile were its notes of accord 
With the ſmile of the flow'r-footed Mule ; 
, | 82 Ah! 
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Ah! why by its maſter implor'd 


Shou'd it now the gay carrol refuſe ? Oh fe 
'T was taught by Livixia's ſweet ſmile EG. 
In the mirth-loving chorus to join: Ala 
Ah me! how unweeting the while ! 
Lavina——can never be mine! Yet f\ 
Another, more happy, the maid y be g 
By fortune is deſtin'd to bleſs — Th 
Tho' the hope has forſook that betray'd, 
Yet why ſhould I love her the leſs? Whe! 
| 3 W 
Her beauties are bright as the morn, ho 
With rapture JI counted them o'er; &- 


Such virtues theſe beauties adorn, 
] knew her, and prais'd them no more, 


{ term'd her no goddeſs of love, 
] call] her not beauty divine: 
'Thele far other pallions may prove, 
But they could not be figures of mine, 


It nc'er was apparel'd with art, 
On words it could never rely; 
It reigu'd in the throb of my heart, 
It gleam'd in the glance of my eye. 


Oh 
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Oh fool! in the circle to ſhine 
That Faſhion's gay daughters approve, 
You mult ſpeak as the faſhions incline ;— 
Alas! are there faſhions in love ? | 


Yet ſure they are fimple who prize 
The tongue that is ſmooth to deceive ; 


Yet ſure the had ſenſe to deſpiſe 
The tinſel that folly may weave. 


When TI talk'd, I have ſeen her recline 
With an aſpect fo penſively ſweet, —- 
Tho' I ſpoke what the ſhepherds opine, 
A fop were aſham'd to repeat. 


She is ſoft as the dew-drops that fail 

From the lip of the ſweet-ſcented pea ; 
Perhaps when ſhe ſmil'd upon all, 

I have thought that ſhe ſmil'd upon me. 


But why of her charms ſhould I tell? 

Ah me! whom her charms have undone ' 
Yet I love the reflection too well, 

The painful reflection to ſhun, 


Ye ſouls of more delicate kind, 


Who feaſt not on pleaſure alone, 
83 Who 
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Who wear the ſoft fenſe of the mind, 


To the ſons of the world. ſtill unknown, 


Ve know, tho' I tannot expreſs, 


Why I fooliſhly doat on my pain; z 


Nor will ye believe it the leſs 


That J have not the {kill to complain. 


J lean on my hand with a ſigh, 


My friends the ſoft ſadneſs condemn ; 
Yet, methinks, tho' I eannot tell why, 
I ſhould hate to be merry like them, 


When I walk'd in the pride of the dawn, 
Methought all the region look'd bright: 
Has ſweetneſs forſaken the lawn? 


For, methinks, I grow ſad at the ſight, 


When I ſtood by the ſtream, I have thought 
There was mirth in the gurgling ſoft ſound 


But now 'tis a forrowful note, 


And the banks are all gloomy around! 


I have laugh'd at the jeſt of a friend ; 


Now they laugh and I know not the cauſe, 
Tho' I ſeem with my looks to attend, | 


How lilly ! I aſk what it was ! 
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They ſing the ſweet ſong of the May, 
They ling it with mirth and with glee ; 

Sure I once thought the ſonnet was gay, 
But now 'tis all ſadneſs to me. 


Oh! give me the dubious light 

That gleams thro' the quivering ſhade; - 
Oh ! give me the horrors of night 

By gloom and by filence array'd ! 


Let me walk where the ſoft riſing wave 
Has pictur'd the moon on its breaſt ; 

Let me walk where the new.-cover'd grave 
Allows the pale lover to reſt ! 


When ſhall J in its peaceable womb 
Be laid with my forrows aſleep ! 

Should Lavinia but chance on my tomb 
I could die if I thought ſhe would weep. 


Perhaps, if the ſouls of the juſt 
Reviſit theſe manſions of care, 

It may be my favourite truſt 
To watch o'er the fate of the fair, 


perhaps the ſoft thought of her breaſt 
With rapture more favour'd to warm; 


Perhapg 
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Perhaps if with ſorrow oppreſs'd, 
Her ſorrow with patience to arm. 


Then! then! in the tendereſt part 


May I whiſper, © Poor ColiN was true;“ 


And mark if a heave of her heart 
The thought of her Cotan purſue. 
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Ar FRAGMENT. 


6 

#.$..9. 7 Bur as to the higher 
part of education, Mr Harley, the culture 
of the mind ;---let the feelings be awaken- 
ed, let the heart be brought forth to its 
object, placed in the light in which nature 
would have it stand, and its decisions will 
ever be just. The world 


Will ſmile, and ſmile, and be a villain; 


And the youth, who does not suspeet its 
deceit, will be content to smilè with it. 
Men will put on the most forbidding as- 
pect in nature, and tell him of the beauty 
vt virtue. 


I have not, under these grey hairs, for- 
gotten that I was once a young man, vari. 
in the pursuit of pleasure, but meaning to 
be honest as well as happy. I had ideas 


of virtue, of honour, of benevolence, which 
I had 
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I had never been at the pains to define: nder 
but I felt my bosom heave at the thoughts my fat 
of them, and I made the most delightfulſhis har 
Soliloquies.------ -It is impossible, said |, 
that there can be half so many rogues as 
are imagined. 


my he 
Moun' 
fool, 8. 


] 
I travelled, because it is the fashion fo ere! 


young men of my fortune to travel: l 2 
had a travelling tutor, which is the fashion my © 
too ; but my tutor was a gentleman, which [cut 
it is not always the fashion for tutors to 

: ieee that s 
be. His gentillity indeed was all he had _—__ 
from his father, whose prodigality had. 


5 * f soon 
not left him a shilling to support it. Moun 


„ have a favour to ask of you, my 
dear Mountford, said my father, which! 
will not be reſused: You have travelled 
as became a man; neither France nor -- 
taly have made any thing of Mountford, 
which Mountford before he left England 
would have been ashamed of: my son 


Edward goes abroad, would you take him 
under 
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nder your protection ?”--- He blushed--- 


my father's face was scarlet---he pressed 


is hand to his bosom, as if he had said,--- 
my heart does not mean to offend you. 
Mountford sighed twice---< I am a proud 


ſool, said he, and you will pardon it ;--- 


here! (he sighed again) 1 can hear of 
ependance, since it is dependance on my 


Pedley.“ --“ Dependance! answered my 


father; there can be no such word be- 
tween us; what is there in goool. a-year 
that should make me unworthy of Mount- 
ford's friendship ?--- They embraced : ; and 


soon after I set out on my travels, with 
Mountford for my guardian. 


We were at Milan, where my father 
happened to have an Italian friend, to 
whom he had been of some service in 
England. The count, for he was of qua- 
lity, was Solicitous to return the obligation, 
by a particular attention to his on: We 
lived in his palace visited with his family, 
Were _caressed by his friends, and I began 


to 


N 
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to be so well pleased with my entertain-fſþy los 
ment, that I thought of England as offNor we 
80me foreign country. ord fo 


exion 
njunct 
_a- 
about 
as the 


He introduced me into the company might 
of a set of young gentlemen, whose for- it, 
tunes gave them the command of plea- friend 
sure, and whose inclinations incited them And 
to the purchase. After having spent someſen m. 
zoyous evenings in their society, it became lord s 
a sort of habit which J could not miss Ind be 
without uneasiness; and our meetings, wo 
which before were frequent,, were nov [ intr 
Stated and regular. 


The count had a son not much older 
than myself. At that age a friend is an 
easy acquisition: we were friends the first 
night of our acquaintance. 


6] 

* Sometimes in the pauses of our mirth; Nusual 
gaming was introduced as an amusement : Ind g 
it was an art in which I was a novice: led M 
received instruction, as other novices do, ſkkentir 
by 
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rtain-þy losing pretty largely to my teachers, 
as of Nor was this the only evil which Mount- 
ord foresaw would arise from the con- 
exion I had formed; but a lecture of sour 
njunctions was not his method of reclaim- 
ng. He sometimes asked me questions 
about the company; but they were such 
as the curiosity of any indifferent man 
2pany might have prompted : I told him of their 
» for-AVit, their eloquence, their warmth of 
plea - Friendship, and their sensibility of heart: 
them And their honour, said I, laying my hand 
some on my breast, is unquestionable.” Mount- 
lord seemed to rejoice at my good fortune, 

miss ſand begged that 1 would introduce him to 
tings, cieir acquaintance. At the next meeting 
nov introduced him accerdingly. 


older 
IS an 
e first 


Came 


« The conversation was as animated as 
mirth, usual: they displayed all that sprightliness 
nent : nd good-humour which my praises had 
ce: I ed Mountford to expect; subjects too of 
s do, ſentiment occurred, and their speeches, 

by? T par- 
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particularly those of our friend the 
son of count Respino, glowed with the 
warmth of honour, and softencd into the 
tenderness of fecling. Mountford was 
charmed with his companions; when ve 
parted, he made the highest eulogium; 
upon them: © When shall we see them a. 
gain ?” said he. I was delighted with the 
demand, and promised to reconduct him on 
the morrow. 


In going to their place of rendezvous, 
he took me a little out of the road, to see 
as he told me, theperformances of a young 
Statuary. When we were near the house 
in which Mountford said he lived, a boy 
of about seven years old crossed us in the 
street. At sight of Mountford he stopped 
and grasping his hand,“ My dearest Sir, 
said he, my father is likely to do well; he 
will live to pray for you, and to bless you; 
yes, he will bless you, though you are: 


Englishman, and some other hard word 
that the. monk talked of this morning 
| which 
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which 1 have forgot, but it meant that you 
should not go to heaven, but he shall go 
to heaven, said T, for he has saved my fa- 
ther: come and see him Sir, that we may 
be happy.“ My dear, Iam engaged 
at present with this gentleman.“ “ But 
he shall come along with you; he is an 


an Englisliman too, I fancy; he shall come 


and learn how an Englishman may go to 
heaven.”---Mountford smiled, and we fol- 
lowed the boy together. 


After crossing the next street, we ar- 
rived at the gate of a prison. I seemed 


surprised at the sight; our little conductor 


observed it. Are you afraid, Sir? said 


he; I was afraid once too, but my father 


and mother ere here, and I am neverafraid 
when I am with them.“ He took my hand, 
and led me through a dark passage that 
fronted the gate. When we came to a little 
door at the end, he tapped; a boy, still 
younger than himself, opened it to receive 
us. Mountford entered with a look in 


Te which 
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which was pictured the benign assuranceof 
a superior being. I followed in silence 
and amazement. 


On something like a bed, lay a man, 
with a faee seemingly emaciated with sick- 
ness, and a look of patient dejection; a 
bundle of dirty shreds served him for: 
pillow; but he had a better support--- 
the arm of a female who kneeled beside 
him, beautiful as an angel, but with a 
fading languor in her countenance, the 
stilllife of melancholy, that seemed to bor- 
row its shade from the object on which 
she gazed. There was a tear in her eye! 
---the sick man kissed it oft in its bud, 
smiling through the dimness of his own! 
---when she saw Mountford, she crawled 
forward on the ground, and clasped his 
knecs; he raised her from the floor; she 
threw her arms round his neck, and sob- 
bed out a speech of thankfulness, eloquent 
beyond the power of language. 


Compose yourself, my love, said the 
man 
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man on the bed; but he, whose goodness 
has caused that emotion, will pardon its 
effects.“ -“ How is this, Mountford 7 
said I; what do I see? what must I do:?“ 
------—* You see, replied the stranger, a 
wretch, sunk in poverty, starving in pri- 
gon, stretched on a sick bed! but that is 
little: -there are his wife and cluldren, 
wanting the bread which he has not to 
give them! Yet you cannot easily imagine 
the conscious serenity of his mind; in the 
gripe of affliction, his heart swells with 
the pride of virtue ! it can even look down 
with pity on the man whose cruelty has 
wrung it almost to bursting. You are, | 
fancy, a friend of Mr Mountford's: come 
nearer and I'll tell you; for, short as my 
Story is, | can hardly command breath e- 
nough for a recital. The son of count 
Respino (I started as if I had trod on a 
viper) has long had a criminal passion for 
my wife; this her prudence had concealed 
from me; but he had lately the boldness 

Tg to 
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to declare it to myself. He promised me and 
affluence in exchange for honour; and gary 
threatened misery, as its attendant, if! 
kept it. I treated him with the contempt 
he deserved: the consequence was, tha uber 
he hired a couple of bravoes (for I am per 
suaded they acted under his direction) wh 
attempted to assassinate me in the street; 
but I made such a defence as obliged them don 
to fly, after having given me two or three of h 
stabs, none of which however were mor} too 
tal. But his revenge was not to be thu * M 
Jisappointed ; in the little dealings of my lor 
trade I had contracted some debts, 0 able 
which he had made himself master for my] 
ruin; I was confined here at his suit, when who 
not yet recovered from the wounds had 250' 
received; the dear woman, and these tud wife 
boys, followed me, that we might starvqy Sent 
together; but Providence interposed, and] ficie 
sent Mr Mountford to our support: hq rem 
has relieved my family from the gnawingY pro! 
of hunger, and rescued me from death, tq of tl 
which a fever, consequent on my woundſ chile 
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and increased by the want of every neces- 
sary, had almost reduced me.“ 


* Inhuman villain!” I exclaimed, lifting 
up my eyes to heaven. © Inhuman in- 
deed ! said the lovely woman who stood 
at my side; Alas ! Sir, what had we done 
to offend him? what had these little ones 
done, that they should perish in the toils 
of his vengeance ?”---I reached a pen which 
stood in theink-standish at the bedside.— 
May I ask what is the amount of the sum 
for which you are imprisoned?“ I was 
able hereplied, to pay all but zoo crowns.” 
I wrote a draught on the banker with 
whom I had a credit from my father for 
2500, and presenting it to the stranger's 
wife,“ You will receive, Madam, on pre- 
senting this note, a sum more than sut- 
ficient for your husband's discharge; the 
remainder I leave for his industry to im- 
prove.” I would have left the room: each 
of them laid hold of one of my hands ; the 
children clung to my coat ;---Oh! Mr 

Harley, 
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will b 
Harley, methinks I feel their gentle vio- I wrotc 
lence at this moment; it beats here with R 


delight inexpressible !- Stay, Sir, said 
he, I do not mean attempting to thank | * \ 
you; (he took a pocket-book from under ſtance 
his pillow) let me but know what name J or th 
shall place here next to Mr Mountford ?” Id y. 
---< Sedley”---he writ it down---* An with v 
Englishman too, I presume.“ He shall Ie pr 
go to heaven notwithstanding,” said the bited 2 
boy who had been our guide. It began os sib 
to be too much for me; I squeezed his 
hand that was clasped in mine; his wife's | I! 
I pressed to my lips, and burst from the ect : 
place to give vent to the feelings that la- 
boured within me. Oh! Mountford ! 
said I, when he had overtaken me at the 
door: lt is time, replied he, that we 
should think of our appointment; young 
Respino and his friends are waiting us. 
„Damn him, damn him! said.-]; let us 
leave Milan instantly; but soft------ [ 
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will be calm; Mountford, your pencil.” I 
wrote on a slip of paper. 


To Signior Rxspixo, 


When you receive this I am at a dis- 
tance from Milan. Accept of my thanks 
ſor the civilities I have received from you 
and your family, As to the friendship 
with which you were pleased to honour me, 
he prison, which] have just left, has exhi- 


bited a scene to cancel it for ever. Vou may 


dossibly be merry with your companions 


t my weakness, as I suppose you will term 


t. I give you leave for derision: you may 


fect a triumph; I shall feel it. 


EDdwARD SEDLEY.' 


*You may send this if you will, said 
lountford coolly ; but still Respino is a 
an of honour ; the world will continue to 


K! him $0.”--<It is probable, I answered, 


ey may; I envy not the appellation. If 
s is the world's honour, if these men are 
e guides of its manners! Tut said 


ountford, do you eat macaroni?“ - 
| * * * [ At 
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* * * * * * * 


At this place had the greatest depre- 
dations of the curate begun. There were 
so very few connected passages of the 
subsequent chapters remaining, that even 
the partiality of an Editor could not offer 
them to the Public. I discovered, from 
some scattered sentences, that they were 
of much the same tenor with the preceg- 
ing; recitals of little adventures, in whid 
the dispositions of a man, sensible to judge 
and still more warm to feel, had room t 
unfold themselves. Some instruction, an- 
some example, I make no doubt the. 
contained ; but it is likely that many 
those, whom chance has led to a perus 
of what I have already presented, ma 
have read it with little pleasure, and wi 
ſeel no disappvintment from the want e 

those parts which I have been unable t 
procure: to such as may have expecte 
the in'ricacies of a novel, a few incident 
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in a life undistinguished, except by some 
features of the heart, cannot have afforded 

pre- much entertainment. 
were 
f the 
oven 
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Harley's on story, from the mutilated 
passages I have mentioned, as wellas from 
some inquiries I wasat the trouble of mak- 
ing in the country, I found to have been 
simple to excess. His mistress, I could 
perceive, was not married to Sir Harry 
Fenson : but it would seem, by one of 
the following chapters, which is still 
entire, that Harley had not profited on 
the occasion by making any declara- 
tion of his own passion, after those of 
the other had been unsuccesful. The 
state of his health, for some part of this 
period, appears to have been such as to 
torbid any thoughts of that kind: he had 
been seized with a very dangerous fever, 
caught by attending old Edwards in one of 
an infectious kind. From this he had re- 
covered but imperfectly, and though he had 


no 
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no formed complaint, his health was mani- 
festly on the decline. 


It appears that the sagacity of some 
friend had at length pointed out to his aunt 
a cause from which this might be supposed 
to proceed, to wit, his hopeless love for H 
Miss Walton; for according to the con- had 
ceptions of the world, the love of a man of but 
Harley's fortune for the heiress of 4000l. I indis 
a year, is indeed desperate. Whether it hic 
was so in this case may be gathered from 
the next chapter, which, with the two sub- 
sequent, concluding the performance, have infor 
escaped those accidentss that proved fatal thoug 
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THAT. -.09, * 
He sees Miss Walton, and is happy. 


ARLEY was one of those few friends 
whom the malevolence of fortune 
had yet left me! I could not therefore 


but be sensibly concerned for his present 


indisposition; there seldom passed a day on 
which I did not make inquiry about him. 


The physician who attended him had 
informed me the evening before, that he 
thought him considerably better than he 


next morning to be confirmed in a piece 
of intelligence so welcome to me. 


When I entered his apartment, I found 
lim sitting on a couch, leaningon his hand, 
vith his eye turned upwards in the atti- 
ude of thoughtful inspiration. His look 
ad always an open benignity, which com- 

U manded 
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manded esteem ; there was now $0Mme- 


; of re 
thing more---a gentle triumph in it. 
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There is a certain dignity in retiring Bexpar 
from life at a time, when the infirmities of Ithe sc 
age have not sapped our faculties. This with 
world, my dear Charles, was a scene in had b 
which I never much delighted. 1 was not flfogmd 
formed for the bustle of the busy, nor the Nullen 
dissipation of the gay; a thousand things N 
occurred, where I blushed for the impro- ith : 
priety of my conduct when I thought on 
the world, though my reason told me J 
should have blushed to haye done other- 
wise,---It was a scene of dissimulation, Five. | 
| of ho 


He rose, and met me with his usual 
kindness. When I gave him the good ac- 
counts I had had from his physician, © am 
foolish enough, said he, to rely but little 
in this instance, upon physic : my presen- 
timent may be false; but I think I feel 
myself approaching to my end, by steps so 
easy, that they woo me to approach it. 
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of restraint, of disappointment. I leave 
it to enter on that state, which I have 
learned to believe is replete wit! the ge- 
nuine happiness attendant upon virtue, 
[look back- on the tenor of my life, with 
the consciousness of few great offences to 
account for. There are blemishes, I con- 
ſess, which deform in some degree the 
picture. But I know the benignity of the 
Supreme Being, and rejoice at the thoughts 
of its exertion in my favour. My mind 
expands at the thought I shall enter into 
the society of the blessed, wise as angels, 
with the Simplicity of children.” He 
had by this time clasped my hand, and 
fonnd it wet by a tear which had just 
allen upon it. His eye began to moisten 
too- we sat for some time silent---At last, 
with an 3 to a look of more compo- 
ure, „ee are some remembrances 
(sajd Barley) Wach rise involuntarily on 
my heart, and. make me almost wish to 
we. I have been blessed with a few friends 
Wo redeem my opinion of mankind. I. 


U 2 i recollect 
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recollect, with the tenderest emotion, the 


scenes of pleasure I have passed among glon 
them; but we shall meet again, my friend, eat. 
ness 


never to be separated. There are some 
feelings which perhaps are too tender to | se 
be suffered by the world. The world is his 1 
in general selfish, interested; and unthink- side 
ing, and throws the imputation of romance Ber 


or melancholy on every temper more sus- ] N 
ceptible than its own. I cannot think but = 43 
ie! 


in those regions which I contemplate, il 
there is any thing of mortality left about} Y! 
us, that these feelings will subsist they 
are called, - perhaps they are-——weak- I. 
nesses here; but there may be some h 
better modifications of them in heaven, latte 
which may deserve the name of virtues. * 
He sighed as he spoke these last words. that i 
He had scarcely finished them, when the ile tc 
door opened, and his aunt Mpeared lead- 7,0 
ing in Miss Walton. My dear, says * 
she, here is Miss Walton, who has been 
so kind as to come and enquire for you voule 
herself.“ -I could obserye a transient It 
glo) 
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glow upon his face. He rose from his 
seat If to know Miss Walton' 8 good- 
ness, said he, be a title to deserve it, I have 
some claim.” She begged him to resume 
his seat, and placed herself on the sofa be- 
side him. I took my leave. Mrs Mar- 
gery accompanied me to the door. He 
was left with Miss Walton alone. She 
inquired anxiously about his health. „ 
believe, said he, from the accounts which 
my physicians unwillingly give me, that 
they have no great hopes of my recovery.” 
— She started as he spoke; but recollect- 
ing herself immediately, endeavoured to 
latter him into a belief that his apprehen- 
ions were groundless. I know, said he, 

that it is usual with persons at my time of 
Ie to hawMhese hopes, which your kind- 
ness Suggesty; but I would not ish to be 
Jecęived. meet death as becomes a 
is a privilege bestowed on few.---I 
rould endeavour to make it mine :---nor 
lo I think that I can ever be better prepar- 

| Usg ed 
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ed for it than now:---"t is that chiefly by : 
which determines. the fitness of its ap- paus 
proach.” Those sentiments, answered | t© k 
Miss Walton, are just; but your good y- 
sense, Mr Harley, will own, that life has 
its proper value.---As the province of vir- 
tue, life is ennobled; as such it is to be de: not | 
sired.---To virtue has the Supreme Di-Ethe e 
rector of all things assigned rewards e-{yere 
nough even here to fix its attachment.” Þ|* [ « 
bette 
rent! 
lue 0 
stand 
know 


even 
the 1; 


The subject began to overpower her. 
Harley lifted his eyes from the ground 
---** Thereare, said he, in a very low voice, 
there are attachments, Miss Walton 
His glance met her's- They both betray- N 
ed a confusion, and were both instantly What 
withdrawn.---He paused some moments loved 
l am in suchastate as calls Msincerity, hand- 
let that also excuse it -- It i perhaps the cheek 
last time we shall ever me feel so 8 0 eye. 

thing particularly solemn in the ack ixed, 
ledgment, yet my heart swells to make it n his 
awed as it is by a sense of my * the sie 
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nefſy by a sense of your perfections”---He 
ap- paused again“ Let it not offend you 
ered to know their power over one so un wor- 
good'Elthy---It will, I believe, soon cease to beat, 
e has even with that feeling which it shall lose 
f vir-¶ che latest. To love Miss Walton could 
e dea not be a crime; — if to declare it is one - 
2 Di- che expiation will be made.“ -Her tears 
ds e-Jwere now flowing without controul.--- 
t. [© Let me intreat you, said she, - to have 
better hopes---Let not life be so indiffe- 
Irent to you; if my wishes can put any va- 
lue on it---I will not pretend to misunder- - 
stand you---I know. your worth---I have 
known it long---T have esteemed  it--- 
taritly What would you have me say!---I have 
ments} loved it as it deserved.” He seized her 
hand---a languid colour reddened his 
cheek---a smile brightened faintly in his 
eye. As he gazed on her, it grew dim, it 
fixed, it closed -e sighed, and fell back 
on his seat- Miss Walton screamed at 


the sight---His aunt and the servants rush- 
ed 
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ed into the room They found them ly- 
ing motionless together.---His physician 
happened to call at that instant. Every 
art was tried to recover them With Miss 
Walton they succeeded---But Harley was 
gone for ever! 
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CHAP: LVL 


The emotions of the heart. 


ENTERED the room where his body 
lay; I approached it with reverence, 
not fear; I looked; the recollection of the 
past crowded upon me. I saw that form 
xhich, but a little before, was animated 
with a soul which did honour to 


Ihumanity, stretched without sense or. feel- 


ing before me. Tis a connexion we 
cannot easily forget :---I took his hand 
in mine; I repeated his name involun- 
larily ;---1 felt a pulse in every vein at the 
sound. I looked earnestly in his face; his 
eye was closed, his lip pale and motionless. 
There is an enthusiasm in sorrow that 
ſorgets impossibility; I wondered that it 
was 80. The sight drew a prayer from 
ny heart: it was the voice of frailty 
and of man! the confusion of my mind 
began to subside into thought ; 1 had time 
to meet 


I turned. 
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J turned, with the last farewell upon 
my lips, when I observed old Edwards 
Standing behind me. I looked him full 
in the face: but his eye was fixed on ano- 
ther object : he pressed between me and 
the bed, and stood gazing on the breath- Ness; 
less remains of his benefactor. I spoke Panit 
to him I know not what; but he took noNose 
notice of what I said, and remained in the ende 
same attitude as before. He stood some ecti 
minutes in that posture, then turned and ill b 
walked towards the door. He paused ase Pa 
he went ;---he returned a second time: 
I could observe his lips move as he looked: 
but the voice they would have uttered was 
lost. He attempted going again ; _and 
a third time he returned as before.---I Saw 
him wipe his cheek; then covering his 
face with his hands, his breast heaving 
with the most convulsive throbs, he flung 
out of the room. Ge” 
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THE CONCLUSION. 


E had hinted that he should like to be 
buried in a certain spot near the 
rave of his mother. This is a weak- 
ess ; but it is universally incident to hu- 
nanity: tis at least a memorial for 
dose who survive: for some indeed a 


| 


the hender memorial will serve; and the soft 
om: {Mections, when they are busy that way, 
and ill build their structures, were it t but on 
d as De paring of a nail. 
ime: 


He was buried in the place he had de- 
red. It was shaded by an old tree, the 
ly one in the church-yard, in which was 
cavity worn by time. I have sat with 
m in it, and counted the tombs. . The 
af time we passed there, methought he 
ed wistfully on that tree: there was a 
anch of it, that bent towards us, waving 
the wind; he waved his hand, as if he 
THE imicked its motion. There was some- 
ing predictive in his look ! perhaps it is 
foolish 
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foolish to remark it; but there are times 


things. 


I sometimes visit his grave; I sit in the 
hollow of the tree. It is worth a thou 
sand homilies; every noble feeling rise 
within mel every beat of my heart a 
wakens a virtue !---but it will make yoſh 
hate the world No: there is such 
air of gentleness around, that I can hat 
nothing; but, as to the world---] pity thi 
men of it. | 
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